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As we mentioned last month, our latest distinguished visitor from America, Louis 
Daniel Armstrong, is someone who really represents jazz to the whole world. 

Louis has that certain undefinable something, a happy kind of joyfulness which 
makes him a beloved person wherever he goes. Young children are captivated by him 
(if you don’t believe us, ask Peter Tanner); the middle aged adore him (ask us); and 
even the beat generation take him to heart. 

When asked quite recently what he thought of Rock ’n Roll, Satchmo grinned 
and replied. “Well, its just old fashioned church music—nothin’ to it, y’know. | 
remember when the sisters in church used to hear that music, they would shout so 
happy, it made their petticoats flap’’.. 

And who else could have put the matter so adroitly? It was a happy answer 
by a happy man. Perhaps Miss Berta Wood put her finger on the secret of Louis’ 
success, when she quoted recently, when referring to Armstrong ... “that all the 
world loves a lover...” And Armstrong is truly a lover, with a tremendous affection 
for the whole human race. 

Louis today is an entertainment celebrity, a virtuoso. Anyone familiar with the 
jazz language and the wide range of his music, going to hear him today will expect 
showmanship. But happily he is still able to play and sing with that exuberant 
inventiveness and lyric heat that belong to him alone. Like the late Fats Waller, Louis 
has the gift of being able to transform any popular song, however trite, into a golden 
tune of his own devising—his trumpet is still a completely flexible instrument; a 
vibrating brass horn shouting forth it’s :esounding lyricisms. He'll sing his songs 
with rusty humour and belly-deep chuckles. k 

Although to many jazz followers Satchmo’s best period has passed, his improvising 
is, and always has been, so diverse that any new performance is bound to bring 
forth something new. For that dominating horn is still fresh and still capable of 
uttering those shattering upward breaks and explosive passages that we expect and yet 
which always come as a surprise. 

Flanking Louis this time, we are happy to have the ever dependable and forthright 
Trummy Young, and on clarinet the most musicianly Peanuts Hucko. On piano is 
the excellent Billy Kyle, and with him two new members of the rhythm team, Mort 
Herbert on bass and Danny Barcelona on drums, The former has played with Sol 
Yaged, Marian McPartland and Don Elliott, and the latter is a young Hawaiian 
drummer discovered by Trummy. We are happy to introduce them to be ak 
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STEVE VOCE 


QUOTH THE DUKE 


Duke Ellington is a gentleman. He is elegant and charming. If. by some celestial miscalculation, I should ever find my way 
to Heaven, I could envisage no more enjoyable way of spending eternity than in his company. 

Everybody. except those who take their banjos neat, likes Duke Ellington. Everybody has read the eulogies—from the reserved 
one in “The Times’ to the unfortunately not-so-reserved one in the “Liverpool Echo” which raved about the tenor-playing of Johnny 
Hodges as the hit of the show. The “Echo” correspondent, who is a past-master of this form of sophistry, writes under the name of 


“Jazzman”’. 


The two interviews which follow were both broadcast by the B.B.C.; 


the second during the “Monitor” programme on television. 
When I asked Duke for permission to use the interviews, he made one of those graceful vegetarian-leopard movements of his 
and said: “Well, you know. I don’t talk in commas s and full stops and you may have to bend one or two of those sentences. Y’know’’ 


I only bent them a little. 


Melville: First of all let’s let our hair 
down with a few musicians’ questions. As 
with most composers, I suppose your 
work germinates in a variety of ways. 
Does a thing start from a title or a 
snatch of a musical phrase, or with a 
particular performer in the band in mind? 
Duke: Well it’s usually with some par- 
ticular performer in mind, because most 
of the writing is done for and tailored 
to the instrumentalist who’s going to have 
that solo responsibility—if it is a solo. 
And then on the other hand of course, 
there are certain values that we know and 
sort of anticipate—we can feel and hear 
them before we write them — in the 
clusters, like combining several instru- 
ments together and by switching sections. 
Like you have three trombones—normally 
you'd have Britt Woodman on top, but 
in different sections you'd switch it 
around and have Quentin Jackson on top. 
And then John Sanders, who’s a valve 
trombone—each one who goes on top, 
then the other two try to match that 
particular timbre. It’s practically equiva- 
lent to having three sections. I think 
it helps us to get a much broader sound, 
a broader scope of sound, 

Melville: With “Mood Indigo” in it’s 
original form you blended instruments 
of various families. Why do you think 
that more of that isn’t done? In other 
words, people just take the sax section or 
the trumpet section, trombone section and 
they do simple block scoring, and they 
never think of—well you do, of course— 
but other people don’t seem to think so 
much of blending the instruments like in 
“Mood Indigo”. They think of “harmon- 
izing in chunks” as someone once called 


it. 

Duke: That’s a very interesting obser- 
vation. Speaking of “Mood Indigo”, we 
sometimes, or all of the time practically, 
have to compete with ourselves. For in- 
stance, people who heard “Mood Indigo” 


on our first visit to England heard it with 
trumpet, trombone and the clarinet two 
octaves below. 

Now if they come back to hear it 
again twenty years later, and we play it 
with the same combination, they could 
say “Well it doesn’t sound the same as it 
did then”. But what we’ve done is that 
now we've put in two trombones and a 
bass clarinet instead. In their illusion they 
imagine that this thing had a much more 
sonorous quality and so we have to match 
the illusion, and it’s proven fairly success- 
ful that way. In mixing the sections in 
this new piece that we did which was 
prepared for the Stratford Shakesnearean 
Festival, for Her Royal Highness Princess 
Margaret, we called this number “Princess 
Blue” and throughout that. with the ex- 
ception of full-band embellishments and 
that sort of thing, the sections are not sax 
section, trumpet section and trombone 
section. Jimmy Hamilton. who plays clari- 
net, is taken out of the gax section and 
Clark Terry is put in instead, and it’s an 
interesting colour. 

Melville: Some people say that you 
were influenced by this person and that 
person, Delius, Ravel and so on. Do you 
think there’s anything in that? 

Duke: I imagine that everybody is in- 
fluenced by somebody, but at the time 
they made the observation about Delius 
and several of the other serious and 
classical writers. I had never heard them 
and was extremely flattered—I remember 
that. when we came to England last time 
—I became a member of the Delius 


Society. I was very proud of being caught 


sounding like Delius, because Delius 
completely wrapped me up, you know. 

I used to just sit around and listen and 
absorb the lot of it, and if you absorb 
it and it comes back on out through the 
sub-conscious (I can always lean on that!) 
then I would like to think that I had 
changed it enough to. . . or rather that 
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the first, with Charles Melville, on Network Three, and 


it didn’t come out identical. The flavour, 
yes: you can desire to have the same 
sound, but this doesn’t mean just sitting 
down and making a copy. That I don't 
believe in. 

Melville: Do you do a lot of trying 
over on the piano? 

Duke: No, not much. Sometimes, if I 
feel like it. I mean sitting down at the 
piano and playing nothing, just rambling, 
it’s good therapy. I mean I’m going to 
write for the cat who’s going to play the 
horn, that’s all. So if a guy can play 
more notes in a bar, or jump greater 
intervals or—you know. I mean when I 
first started out with records I had 
soloists like Tricky Sam and Bubber and 
Toby—y’know, Toby who plays great 
melody, a great melody player. Tricky 
played the full compass of the trombone 
open, but when he used a plunger and 
a mute inside of the plunger, he was 
limited to effective notes. I would say he 
had about seven real effective notes and 
they had to be in a certain range. Well, 
the problem was to employ these notes 
so that they would be effective. We've 
still got the plunger thing now with 
Butter that we had with Tricky, which, 
after you get out of a certain range, isn’t 
too effective. But with all these other 
people we have a tremendous range and 
we don’t have to worry too much about 
that. We just write what we feel. For 
instance I was amazed at the way this 
thing turned out anyway at the beginning, 
because I think that if I had never met 
these people my writing would have been 
altogether different. And I am sure that 
if I had never met the Lion certain in- 
fluences wouldn’t have been absorbed, 
and James P. Johnson. . 

Melville: I'd like to take you up on 
James P. Johnson. There’s an old story 
that in Washington when you were a 
ragtime pianist you once engaged in a 
cutting contest with James P. 
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Duke: Watch that ragtime now man, 
because you're getting back before history 
now! (At this point followed one of those 
Mephistophelean bursts of Ducal laughter 
which, to the great loss of the English 
language, cannot be transcribed into 
words—S.V.). 

Melville: Did you engage in a cutting 
contest with James P.? 

Duke: Oh no, of course not. James P. 
came and he played at the convention 
hall, and like everybody else we all hung 
around and listened to him play. James 
P. made “Carolina Shout” on QRS rolls 
—piano rolls, and what had happened, 
long before he got there, I had gotten the 
roll and put it on the piano and slowed 
the roll down and learned it note for note, 
and so when James came down and he 
played it and broke us up, some of my 
old cronies weren’t so happy and they 
said “Duke, get up there and cut him” 
see? Like a chump I got on up there 
and tried to cut him you know. Nobody 
cut Jimmy. | still went on following him 
around all night long and listening to 
him play. 


Melville: Do you think it helps to 
lead the band from within, as it were, on 
the piano or do you think it’s just as good 
to stand up in front and conduct it? 
Duke: Well it depends on what you're 
playing, I suppose. I mean there’s some 
things where you have change of tempo 
or you want everybody to do it at the 
same time and make sure about it. Then 
of course it calls for a little . . . er, 
pseudo-conduction. 


Melville: “Drum Is A Woman” in 
America got rather a bad press, but I 
think over here we appreciated it a bit 
more. In America they tended to say it’s 
a bit pretentious, the spoken links are 
over-sophisticated. What would you say in 
answer to that? 

Duke: Well I think that there are a 
few of the kids around who are influenced 
by those who are recognised as their peers 
and they are influenced in what they have 
to say—you know. they'll listen to some- 
thing and then call up one of their 
superiors: “Well I iust listened to what’s- 
his-name. What do you think?” And in 
that way they'll get a collective criticism. 
I don’t know whether I’m being fair 
or not. On the other hand there is also 
another school of thought that jazz can’t 
be written, and then when you combine 
it with voices, and you make a fanfare 
like Madame Zajj coming out of the 
flying saucer, well they don’t think this 
is jazz. 


They think that jazz is that little story 
I’ve used many times about the little boy 
who'd never go to school, who, way out 
in the country, ragged as a can of spag- 
hetti, just wanders off into a field and 
stumbles over what appears to him to be 
a black stick. 

He picked it up and sauntered over to 
a tree and sat down under this weeping 
willow tree. Of course we know, but he 
didn’t, that this was a clarinet, and he 
just started to blow on it and out came 
jazz. A lot of these people think 
that’s where jazz came from and that’s 
where it ends. They have no recognition 
for anybody who can write anything 
about jazz. They don’t think it can be 
written and they don’t think there’s any 
skill to it, and if you know one second 
before you play something what you’re 


going to play then it isn’t jazz—and it’s 
an impossible thing. Y’know. 

Melville: Do you think that sort of 
attitude explains why the critics hated 
your hiring Lawrence Brown? 

Duke: Some critics and some schools 
of thought say that jazz is freedom of 
expression and all that sort of thing, but 
actually they are very biased in their 
thinking, because they think that a per- 
sonality should be confined to his prin- 
ciple mark of identification. They feel that 
Sophie Tucker should always sing “Some 
Of These Days” and Ted Lewis should 
always wear that hat. They think that 
Louis Armstrong should always have 
his handkerchief and Cab Calloway 
should always sing hi-de-ho, and the 
minute they do anything new, they’re out 
of character. They think that nobody 
grows up, everybody stays a child. 
Melville: You got the same kind of 
reaction when you hired Louis Bellson 
and did things like “The Hawk Talks” 
and “Skin Deep” and so on. People said 
“What's Duke trying to do—a glorified 
Woody Herman or something,” 

Duke: I didn’t hear that one! 

Melville: What would your attitude 
be? 

Duke: Well I don't think that’s being 
nice to Woody Herman saying “glorified”. 
At least they could have said “substitute” 
Woody Herman. 

Melville: Do you think that period of 
your musical life was against the real 
Duke Ellington? 

Duke: No. These guys are good musi- 
cians, and they happened to be in the 
same city I was and available—that’s the 


way everybody comes into the band, 


y'know. I never sent across the country 
for a musician in my life. It just happens 
that somebody happens to be in the 
neighbourhood at the time so I say “Hey 
man, what’re you doing”? and they come 
in and they blow for two or three nights 
and then I say “Hey. we like this. Why 
don’t you stay?”, and that’s the attitude 
with everybody. I mean Procope came 
out to play one night with us when we 
were playing up at Dartmouth. He just 
came up because Toby was out, and Toby 
didn’t come back the second night, the 
third night, the fourth night and then— 
he’s still waiting for Toby to come back. 
This has been fourteen or fifteen years 
ago. And Toby showed up the other day 
and he’s given up the horn completely. 
As a matter of fact his father left him 
a tobacco plantation, so he’s a gentleman 
farmer. 

Melville: Your style is so difficult to 
imitate. Much more difficult than say the 
Glenn Miller sound on clarinet and saxes 
or anvthing like that. How do you reckon 
it is that Billy has been able to come so 
close to your way of thinking so that 
sometimes, we don’t know whether he’s 
written something or you've written it? 
Duke: Well, we sometimes can’t make 
a decision ourselves until we see the 
original score. because sometimes we com- 
bine things and he'll make up half of 
something and perhaps doesn’t have the 
time to write a last chorus and‘I'll write 
it. A lot of arranging is done over the 
telephone, incidentally. 

Melville: You seem to have written a 
lot, and Billy’s written a lot, about trains. 
Does that reflect a personal predeliction 
for rail travel? 

Duke: No. Strayhorn has written one 
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train, that was “Take The ‘A’ Train”. I 
wrote the rest of the trains. I’m the one 
who’s addicted to trains. 

Melville: Do you think that jazz will 
continue to evolve better and better tech- 
nique and bigger and longer compositions 
and so on, or do you think there’ll be 
any purist move back to the origins? 
Duke: The purists are getting weaker 
and weaker every day. Because you have 
all these wonderful young musicians who 
are coming out of the conservatories and 
jumping on the jazz band wagon and 
these people want to express themselves. 
They don’t want anybody telling them. 
The minute people start telling them 
about it—it’s a political thing. We've 
seen this illustrated very strongly. They 
say “Well don’t let them do this to you, 
you come with us” and then when you 
come with them they say “Now this is 
the way you do it”, which is the same 
thing. I mean you do it according to their 
tules rather than somebody else’s, which 
is from fhe frying pan into the fire. It’s 
alright to let the people have their free- 
dom of criticism and all that sort of thing, 
but I don’t think they should get to the 
point where they decide what any artist 
should do, no matter whether it’s jazz 
or painting or whatever it is. 

I mean, we did a concert at Carnegie 
Hall with Ella and one of the critics 
said “I think it would have been better if 
she'd sung the words instead of scat”. 
Well I think that is beyond a critic’s pre- 
rogative. I don’t think he had the right 
to decide what Ella Fitzgerald should 
have decided to do. And these are the 
little subtleties that one has to watch. 

Well, I’ve talked you out now, | think 
I'll go. Good-bye!” 

And in conclusion, one of those Ducal 
laughs that says more than any book 
that’s ever been written on Duke Elling- 
ton. 

* * * 

The full Johnny Dankworth band was 
on hand for Duke’s television appearance 
on the BBC’s “Monitor” programme, 
when he was interviewed by Johnny 
Dankworth and Humphrey Lyttelton. The 
large tones of Danny Moss and the Dank- 
worth sax section led into “Take The ‘A’ 
Train”, and Johnny and Humph gave a 
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demonstration of, as Lyttelton put it, 
“playing out of our heads”. 

The cameras switched to the Man in 
the White Suit, and the interview began. 
Humph: Duke, we live on legends over 
here, and there are a great many legends 
as to how you’ve composed your tunes 
in the past. If it’s not asking a trade 
secret, how do you like to compose? 
Duke: How do I like to? Oh, anyway 
at all. So long as it comes out sounding 
interesting . . . you know. 

Humph: Do you compose at the piano, 
for instance? 

Duke: Sometimes. I think on trains is 
one of the best places, and so many times, 
in bed. You know, you get an idea and, 
no matter how tired you are you have 
to reach over and maybe .. . y’know. 
Johnny: Do you get an idea for a thing 
to do. like a Harlem Airshaft or a Chelse. 
Bridge or something first and then write 
the tune of it? Or the other way round, 
write the tune and then find the name 
afterwards? 

Duke: That happens both ways. You 
know, sometimes a tune just Comes into 
you and knocks you down. you can’t 
resist it and you just have to put it down, 
and usually it associates itself with some 
specific performer in the band. 
Humph: That’s what I was going to 
ask. To-day you use quite a number of 
solos which were featured on your records 
of, say, 1928-1930 and originated by other 
musicians. Were those solos actually .. . 
Johnny: You played a bit of Barney 
Bigard’s solo in “Mood Indigo” scored 
for the band. Did you write that solo for 
him in the first place? 

Duke: There was a solo I wrote for 
him, but I don’t know whether it was the 
same one or not, I don’t remember. It 


After George Lewis... 


was years and years ago, I was justa.. . 
Well, 1920—no, that was 1931. I was nine 
years old that year. 

Humph: Well since we're delving back 
into history, Johnny and I are both band- 
leaders. What is the secret of keeping a 
band together for as long as you have 
done? 

Duke: Well you've got to have a gim- 
mick, Humphrey. The one I use is to give 
them money. 

Johnny: Wouldn't a small band be 
easier for you? I mean why take the 
hard way all the time? Is it the most 
rewarding? 

Duke: Oh I don't know. I get geared 
up to listening to things you know, and 
this available, | mean, you know. The 
only thing of it is I'm just sorry I can’t 
afford the whole symphony so I can ex- 
periment with it. 

Humph: A lot of your themes, like 
“Mood Indigo” and “Solitude”, have a 
sort of nostalgic feel, not only about the 
title, but also about the melody itself. Is 
this a reflection of your personality? 
Duke: My personality? Oh, I don't 
think so. I don’t think that er . . . well I 
mean you know we sort of palm our- 
selves off sometimes as exponents of some 
art, and I think if an artist wants to 
paint a picture of a murdered man, he 
doesn’t necessarily have to be murdered 
you know. I don’t think you have to 
live what you play. I don’t think I ever 
wrote myself into anything, anyway. I’m 
an observer, I think. I’ve seen a lot of 
people and witnessed them in many 
different things, you know, both per- 
petrating some of these good deeds and 
also enjoying some of the . . . suffering. 
Johnny: How is it that so many of 


vour musicians stay with you such a Jong 


SERIES 


while? Thirty-one years, is it, for Harry 
Carney? 

Duke: Harry Carney, yeah. Well, Harry 
Carney—he can afford me. 

Johnny: You mean you're just a hobby 
to him? 

Duke: Yeah, something like that. 
Johnny: Do you think it’s important 
that people should know what you're 
getting at. Do you always try to think in 
terms of . 

Duke: Oh, not necessarily. I mean 
sometimes you just do something, you 
know, just a tune, and on the other hand 
you get an idea where it gives it a sort 
of a thread—something to hold on to. 
Humph: What do you feel about critics? 
Duke: Critics? Oh, critics are wonder- 
ful. I think that they should enjoy free- 
dom of expression as much as we do. 
Humph: I know you've said in the past 
that you think too much talk about jazz 
“Stinks up the place”... 

Duke: Well no, I mean _ there's 
a difference. There’s two different kinds 
of audience. There’s one audience that 
listens and there’s the other that analyses 
it. If you take a beautiful flower and 
enjoy it, you can just look at it and smell 
it and whatever there is to it, but when 
you start pulling the petals off and then 
you get down to the veins and the stem 
and all that sort of thing, and by the 
time you’ve gotten through that you say 
“Well, gee. This is a beautiful flower’. 
It was. 

Humph: Have you any message your- 
self that you’d like to give now to the 
great viewing jazz public? 

Duke: Oh yes, I’m sure all the kids in 
the band want all of our lovely listeners 
and viewers to know that we do love them 
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also... OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 


‘A NIGHT ON THE TOWN’ 
including: Sweet Georgia Brown; 
Pennies from heaven; Moonlight in Vermont 
330X10135 (LP) 


OF 


‘SONG OF THE WANDERER’ 


(Personnel inc! udes: 

Marty Marsala, trumpet; 
Darnell Howard, clarinet; 

Cedric Heywood, piano; 

Earl Watkins, drums.) 

Song of the wanderer; 
Tailgate ramble; Mahogany 

Hall Stomp; Baby, won’t 


ART TATUM- 
BEN WEBSTER QUARTET 
titles include: Gone with the wind; 


Where or when; Night and day 
380X10137 (LP) 


you please come home; 
St. Louis Blues; 
Toot, toot, tootsie! (Good-bye); 
Sheik of Araby; Tiger Rag 


plus EPs by... 
Ray Brown 5SEB10111 
Louis Bellison 5sEB10109 
and JOE WILLIAMS 


380X10134 (LP) 


with Count Basie and his Orchestra 
SEB10110 


following Duke's visit... 


JOHNNY HODGES 


and the ELLINGTON MEN 
‘THE BIG SOUND’ titles include: 
Waiting for Duke; Little rabbit blues; 
Johnny come lately; Early morning rock; 
and other originals 


* The new Columbia ‘CLEF’ catalogue 
is now available, price 1/6d. 


COLUMBIA @ RECORDS 


(Regd. Trade Mark of the Columbia Graphophone Co. Ltd.) 


38C0X10136 (LP) 
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BENNY GREEN 


CLIFFORD BROWN 


—SOME REFLECTIONS 


Of most posthumous characters in the 
history of jazz, it could be said that 
reports of their deaths were, to quote 
Mark Twain, grossly exaggerated. Very 
few of them, had they lived, would have 
been likely to change the course of jazz 
music. Even Bix himself, so richly en- 
dowed, might have found his lyricism 
leading him up a cul-de-sac. One of the 
very few deaths of a jazz musician with 
lasting effects on the art form may have 
been that of Clifford Brown. His death 
in the prime of manhood, approaching 
creative zenith, would have ‘been tragic in 
any period, but its occurrence in the high 
summer of 1956 complicated the tragedy 
by adding to it the elements of ironic 
farce, for this reason. 


Modern post-Parker jazz makes more 
telling demands on the creative vitality 
of the soloist than any of the different 
styles of improvisation which preceded 
it. As the harmonic progressions became 
subtler, so the implications of the melodic 
line became more devious, and with each 
complicating innovation there appears on 
the brow of the soloist another furrow 
of concentration. Each step forward in 
jazz has made it more difficult to preserve 
the buoyancy of the music, so that as 
each style supersedes the preceding, less 
complex one, there have been fewer true 
masters of the idiom. The days of the 
heart-on-sleeve jazz solo having passed 
for good, the maturing art demands 
greater powers from its exponents. 

In 1955 Charlie Parker died, and 
modern jazz was bereft of the one man 
in whose work may be found all the 
passionate justification for modern in- 
novations. The claim of diehards that 
modern jazz has too many inhibiting 
properties for it ever to be jazz at all 
is a claim which dissolves into thin air, 
hot thin air, the moment a balanced ear 
listens to Parker in full flight. In Parker’s 
world, all the harmonic and rhythmic 
complexities are resolved effortlessly into 
a romanticism more exciting and pro- 
found than anything in the history of 
jazz. By the alchemy of his genius, 
Parker could endow “Constellation” with 
the blithe simplicity of the blues. 

Now, after the surge of revolutionary 
activity of Parke:’s generation, modernism 
tended to mark time. What many of the 
younger men were really doing, although 


they didn’t always realise it at the time, 
was assimilating the lessons of Charlie 
Parker, digesting his language, and thus 
passing his vocabulary permanently into 
the jazz lexicon. (They did the job so 
well, in fact, that today one cannot step 
into a provincial palais de danse without 
hearing the more familiar phrases Parker 
invented. There is one in particular which 
is ringing through my ears as I write these 
lines). Parker’s death accentuated the fact 
that after the first revolutionary wave, 
surprisingly few great jazzmen followed. 
There was much honest endeavour and 
assimilative ingenuity from the disciples, 
some cunning plagiarism from several 
saxophonists, but precious little really 
original thought. That is why Parker’s 
death struck jazz a blow for which there 
is no possible compensation. Clifford 
Brown, I believe, was one of the tiny 
elite who had something personal to ex- 
press, and his death, following within a 
year of Parker's, was therefore doubly 
tragic. 


Brown's musical pedigree is not hard 
to trace. He had the advantage over the 
first-generation modernists of not being 
obliged to unlearn any pre-Bird convic- 
tions before mastering the new modern- 
ism. He came to jazz schooled in the 
bebop upheavals of the early 1940's, 
and throughout his career there were all 
the signs, perhaps more in his technical 
facility than in the actual aural shapes 
of his phrases, of the influence of that 
picaresque character from the early days, 
Fats Navarro. Brown retained Navarro’s 
bullet-like precision of delivery, the hard 
clear execution of every note, no matter 
how intricate the phrase. 

Of Dizzy Gillespie, the father-figure 
without whom, for all Parker's fine jazz 
gifts, there would have been no modern 
mystique at all, there are less strong 
affinities, but affinities nonetheless. Brown 
had in common with Dizzy this wonderful 
ease in dealing with complex harmonic 
progressions, although there was rarely 
to be found in Brownie’s playing the 
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streak of levity which sometimes makes 
it so difficult to know what Dizzy is 
thinking. 

But the way in which Brownie pulled 
off this trick was something distinctly 
his own. It is the most precious gift with 
which a modern musician can be en- 
dowed, the ability to resolve the com- 
plexities of difficult harmonies into 
melodic coherence and still retain the 
elusive vitality of the jazz spirit. Whereas 
some of the most startling performances 
of Dizzy, especially in the early days, 
seem to be the outcome of the application 
of mathematical logic to a _ creative 
problem, in Brownie the audience sees 
far less of the cogwheels going round. 
This gift of Clifford Brown’s to be har- 
monically subtle and yet melodically un- 
corrupted shines through in all his best 
performances and lends his work a life 
and vitality which suggests that it has 
permanent values as jazz music and will 
continue to have validity in the jazz con- 
text so long as a jazz context exists at all. 

Like all the other great improvisors 
in jazz, Clifford Brown is heard to best 
effect in small groups, and it is fortunate 
for the connoisseur that the bulk of his 
recorded work is with four-five and six- 
piece units, wherein there was little to 
hinder his melodic richness. There is 
no doubt Brownie was happier in 
this kind of framework. When he 
resorted to, or was inveigled into, the 
semi-commercial gambit of big orchestras 


with strings, it never quite came off, not 
even to the limited degree to which it 
came off for Parker. The “Clifford Brown 
with Strings” album which he cut in 
January, 1955 is an interesting illustra- 
tion of this, for it is one of the few Brown 
recordings which exist that becomes 
tedious to all but fanatics and those 
interested in the technical problems of 
playing a trumpet. Through ballad after 
ballad Brownie ambles with such a 
casual air that although the performance 
is a musicianly one, the kind often de- 
scribed euphemistically as “tasteful’’, it 
is evident he is hardly bothering to extend 
himself. It is just pleasant ballad-monger- 
ing, with little of the virtue of Brownie’s 
normal jazz style being called on. 

The true Brown was a player of glori- 
ous certainty of conception and brilliance 
of execution. So many of his recordings 
deserve close attention that it is perhaps 
unfair to select any particular session as 
containing his quintessence, but one would 
have to look long and hard for modern 
jazz. recordings to surpass the sides he 
did under the name of the Clifford 
Brown-Max Roach Quintet sides cut in 
August 1954, and which include the 
tracks “Parisian Thorofare”, “Jordu’’, 
“Daahoud” and “Joy Spring’. 

Paradoxically enough, a most reward- 
ing way of listening to a jazz soloist is 
to hear him in a alien context, per- 
haps together with other men proficient 
on the same instrument. In that way the 


sheer individuality and freshness of the 
voice may be made much clearer. I found 
this with the “Jam Session” recording, 
cut the same month as the Brown-Roach 
Quintet sides. 

I particularly remember the “Lover 
Come Back To Me” tracks, with Dinah 
Washington singing a most robust and 
uninhibited vocal. Clark Terry and 
Maynard Ferguson are Brown’s fellow 
trumpet-soloists. Not perhaps quite the 
most elevated company, but ideal for 
defining sharply the virtues of Brownie’s 
approach. It is apparent his inventive 
powers are unusually fecund, that he can 
create new shapes out of old sequences, 
and that no matter how fast the tempo 
or awkward the sequence, melodic co- 
herence is balanced beautifully against 
the intuitive fire without which no jazz 
performance can claim to be truly great. 

Brown seemed to me at the time of 
his death the figure best equipped to 
become some kind of artistic leader in 
modern jazz, a man in whose work 
would continue the refining process begun 
by the great modernists before him. He 
seemed to me the brightest hope against 
the stagnation which always follows the 
first fine careless rapture of artistic inno- 
vation. 

Modern jazz will survive without him, 
but there is no doubt in my mind that 
his premature death deprived jazz of one 
of those rare gifted talents it can ill 
afford to lose. 


CLIFFORD BROWN 
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Chris Powell & His Blue Flames 
Clifford Brown, tpt; Vance Wilson, as/ts; Duke Wells, p; Eddie 
Lambert, g; Jimmy Johnson, b; Osie Johnson, dr; Chris 


Powell, cgs; leader, Johnny Echo, vel. 
Chicago, March 21st, 1952. 


Turnpike (alt. take) LP1506 VgE LDE124 


Lover Man BN ‘LP5028.LP1505 VgE LDEI24 
Get Happy LP5028.LP1505 VeE LDE124 
Sketch One LP5028.LP1505 VeE LDE124 


It Could Happen To You LP5028,LP1505 VgE LDE124 


Clifford Brown, Idrees Sulieman, tp; Herb Mullins, tb; Gigi 


5322 Ida Red Okeh 6875 
5323 1 Come From Virginia unissued Tadd Dameron Orchestra 
5324 Blue Boy unissued 
5325 Darn That Dream Okeh 6875 


Lou Donaldson Sextet 


Clifford Brown, tp; Lou Donaldson, as; Elmo Hope, p; Percy 
Heath, b; Philly Jo Jones, dr. 


Gryce, as; Benny Golson, ts; Oscar Estelle, bar; Tadd Dameron, 
p: Percy Heath, b; Philly Joe Jones, dr. 


July 11th, 1953. 


Prst EP1353,LP159.LP7055.Esa EP71.20-044 
LP159,LP7055,20-044 
LP159,LP7055,20-044 


490 Philly Joe Jones 
491 Ch N 
New York, June 9th, 1953. 492 Dial B or Bentity 


Brownie Speaks 
You Go To My Head__ BN 1622,LP5030,.LP1526,.45-1647 


Cookin’ 1623,LP5030,LP1526,45-1647 
Bellarosa BN 1623,LP5030,LP1526,45-1647 
Dee-Dah BN 1624,LP5030,LP1526,45-1647 


Carving The Rock BN 1624,LP5030,LP1526.45-1647 
J. J. Johnson’s’ Band 


Clifford Brown, tp; J. J. Johnson, tb; Jimmy Heath, as; John 
Lewis, p; Percy Heath, b; Kenny Clarke, dr. 
June 22nd, 1953. 


BN 1621,LP5028.LP1505 VgE LDE124 
LP1506 VgE LDE124 
BN 1621,LP5028,LP150S VgE LDE124 


Capri 
Capri (alt, take) 
Turnpike 


Prst EP1353,LP159,LP7055,Esq EP71,20-044 


Clifford Brown Sextet 


Clifford Brown, tp; Gigi Gryce, fl/as; Charlie Rouse, ts; John 
Lewis, p; Percy Heath, b; Art Blakey, dr. 


August 28th, 1953. 


Cherokee BN LPS5032.LP1526 VeE LDE!121 
Wail Bait LPS032.LP1526 VgE LDEI21 
Minor Mood LP5032.LP1526 VgE LDE121 


Easy Living BN 45-1648,LP5032,LP1526 VgE LDE121 
Hymn To The Orient 
BN 45-1648,LP5032.LP1526 VgE LDEI12I1 


Brownie Eyes LP5032,LP1526 VgE LDE121 
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Clifford Brown-Art Farmer with Swedish All Stars 


Clifford Brown, Art Farmer, tp; Ake Persseon, tb; Arne 
Domnerus, as; Lars Gullin, bar; Bengt Hallberg, p; Gunnar 
Johnsoon, b; Jack Noren, dr; Quincey Jones, arr/leader. 
Stockholm, September 15th, 1953. 
Stockholm Sweetnin’ 
Met MEP18,Esq EP3,Prst EP 1345,LP167,LP7055 
*Cuse These Bloos 
Met MEP18,Esq EP3,Prst EP 1345,LP167,LP7055 
Falling In Love With Love 
MEP19 Esq EP4, LP167, LP7055 
Lover Come Back To Me 
MEP19 Esq EP4, LP167, LP7055 


Gigi Gryce & His Orchestra 
Clifford Brown, Art Farmer, Quincy Jones, Walter Williams, 
Fernand Verstraete, Fred Gerard, tp; Al Hayes, Jimmy Cleve- 
land, Bill Tamper, tb; Gigi Gryce, Anthony Ortega, as; Clifford 
Solomon, Henri Bernard, ts; Henri Jouot, bar; Henri Renaud, 
p; Pierre Michelot, b; Alan Dawson, dr. 
Paris, September 28th, 1953. 

4655 Brown Skins 

VgE LD173,VgE LDE070,EPV1027,BN LP5049 
4656 Deltitnu VgE LD173,VgE LDE070,BN LP5049 

Same, Gerard out 

4658 Keeping Up With Jonesy 

VgE LD173,VgE LDE070,EPV1027,BN LPS049 


Clifford Brown Sextet 

Clifford Brown, tp; Gigi Gryce, as; Henri Renaud, p; Jimmy 

Gourley, g; Pierre Michelot, b; Jean-Louis Viale dr. 
September 29th, 1953. 

4659 Conception VgE EPV1041, BN LPS0S51 

4660 All The Things You Are VgE EPV1041, BN LP5051 


4661 I Cover The Waterfront (no g) BN LPS5051 
4662 Goofing With Me BN LPS5051 
same October 8th, 1953. 

Minority VeF LD175, VgE LDE048, BN LP5048 


Salute To The Bandbox 
VgF LD175,VgE LDE048,V2239, BN LP5048 

Strictly Romantic (no g) 
bs LD175,VgE LDE048, BN LP5048 
Baby VgF LD175,VgE LDE048, BN LPS5048 


Gigi Gryce & His Orchestra 


Clifford Brown, Art Farmer, Quincey Jones, Walter Williams, 
tp; Jummy Cleveland, Al Hayes, Benny Vasseur, tb; Gigi Gryce, 
Anthony Ortega, as; Clifford Solomon, Andre Deboneville, ts: 
Williams Boucaya, bar; Henri Renaud, p; Pierre Michelot, b: 


Jean-Louis Viale, dr. 
October 9th, 1953. 


Quick Step VeF LD173,VgE LDE071 BN LP5049 
Bum’s Rush VgF LD173,VgE LDE071 BN LP5049 


Gigi Gryce-Clifford Brown Sextet 
Clifford Brown, tp; Henri Renaud, p; Marcel Dutrieux, b; Jean- 


Louis Viale, sr. 
October 10th, 1953. 

No Start, No End VgF LD175, VgE LDE048 
add Jimmy Cleveland, tb: Gigi Gryce, as: Clifford Solomon, ts; 
William Boucaya, bar; Jimmy Gourley, g. 

Chez Moi VgE LDE113, BN LP5S050 

Hello (no g) VgE LDE113, BN LP5050 
add Anthony Ortega, as: Quincey Jones, p for Renaud. 

All Weird (no g) VgE LDE113,EPV1041, BN LP5050 


Clifford Brown Quartet 
Clifford Brown, tp; Henri Renaud, p; Pierre Michelet, b; Benny 


Bennett, dr. 
October 15th, 1951. 
4718 Blue And Brown 
VgF LP179,VgE V2207,LDE042 BN .LP5047 
4719 I Can Dream Can’t I 
VgeF LP179,VgE V2207.LDE042 BN’ LP5047 
4720 The Song Is You VeF LP179,LDE042 BN LP5947 
4721 Come Rain Or Come Shine 
VeF LP179,LDE042 BN LP5047 
4722 It Might As Well Be Spring 
VgF LP179,LDE042 BN LP5047 


4723 You're A Lucky Guy VgF LP179,LDE042 BN LP5047 
(4720 as “Brownie’s Mood” on English issues). 


Art Blakey Quintet 
Clifford Brown, tp; Lou Donaldson, as; Horace Silver, p; 
Curley Russell, b; Art Blakey, dr. 
New York, February 21st, 1954. 
Once In A While BN 45-1656,LP5037,LP1521 


Quicksilver BN 45-1656,LP5037,LP1521,LP1522 
Split Kick LP5037,LP1521 
Wee Dot BN 45-1657,LP5038,LP1522 
Night In Tunisia LP5037 LP1521 
Mirah LP5038 LP1522 
If I Had You BN 45-1657 LP5039 LP1522 
Now’s The Time BN 45-1678 LP5039 LP1522 
Confirmation LP5039 LP1522 


Clifford Brown-Max Roach Quintet 


Clifford Brown, tp; Teddy Edwards, ts; Carl Perkins, p; George 
Bledsoe, b; Max Roach, dr. 


Clifford’s Axe 
GNP LP7,LP18,EP5, VgE EPV1074.LDE117,LAE12036 
Tenderly (no ts) 

GNP LP7,LP18, VgE EPV1074,LDE117, LAE12036 
Sunset Eyes 

GNP LP7,LP18, VgE EPV1091,.LDE117,LAE12036 
All Gods Chillun 
GNP LP7,LP18,EP5, VgE EPV1091,LDE117,LAE12036 


Los Angeles, April, 1954. 


Clifford Brown Ensemble 


Clifford Brown, tp; Stu Williamson, tp/tb/vtb: Zoot Sims, ts; 
Bob Gordon, bar; Russ Freeman, p; Joe Mondragon, b; Shelly 


Manne, dr. 
July 12th, 1954. 
Daahoud Pac PJ19,PJ1214 VgE LDEIS8 
Joy Spring 


; Pac PJ19,PJ1214,EP4-27 VgE LDE158 EPV1119 
Finders Keepers Pac PJ19,PJ1214,EP4-27 VgE LDE158 


KEY TO EmARCY RELEASES 


12°LP 


EP 10”LP 
EmARCY (American) ae MG26... MG36... 


EmARCY (British, ERE EJT EJL 


Clifford Brown-Max Roach Quintet 
Clifford Brown, tp; Harold Land, ts; Richard Powell, p; George 
Morrow, b; Max Roach, dr. 

August 2nd, 1954 


10856 Delilah MG 26043.MG 36036,6074 EJL1250 
10857 Darn That Dream MG 36008.61 13 
10858 Parisian Thorofare MG26043,MG36036,6074 EJL1250 
August 3rd, 1954. 
MG36036,6075 EJL1250 
MG36008.6112 EREIS501 
MG 36008,6112 

August 6th, 1954. 
MG36036,6075 EJL1250 
MG36008.MG36071,6113 
MG36036,6075 EJL1250 
August 10th, 1954. 

MG 36008,6112 ERE1501 
MG 36008,61 13 
MG36008.6111 


10859 Jor-du 
10860 Sweet Clifford 
10861 Ghost Of A Chance 


10877 Joy Spring 
10878 Mildama 
10880 Daahoud 


10866 Stompin’ At The Savoy 
10867 I Get A Kick Out Of You 
10868 I'll String Along 


Clifford Brown All Stars 


Clifford Brown, tp; Herb Geller, Joe Maine, as; Walter Benton, 
ts; Kenny Drew, p; Curtis Counce, b; Max Roach, dr. 

August 11th, 1954. 

Coronado MG36039,MG36071 

You Go To My Head MG36039 

10887 Caravan MG36102 EJL1260 

10888 Autumn In New York MG36102 EJL1260 


Clifford Brown Ensemble 
as July 12 except Carson Smith, b for Mondragon. 

August 13th, 1954. 
JWC500, Pac 627.EP4-27. PJ19,PJ1214, 
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Blueberry Hill 
EP4-27,PJ19,PJ1214, VgE EPV1119,LDE158 
Bones For Jones EP4-27,PJ19,LDE158 


Gone With The Wind 
Pac 627,EP4-37,PJ19,PJ1214, VgE EPV1119,LDE153 


Jam Session 


Clark Terry, Maynard Ferguson, Clifford Brown, tp; Herb 
Geller, as; Harold Land, ts; Richard Powell/Julian Mance, p: 
Keeper Betts/George Morrow, b; Max Roach, dr; Dinah 
Washington, vcl. 

August 14th, 1954. 


10900 What Is The Thing MG 36002.6086 EJL103 


10901 I’ve Got You Under MG 36000,6080 
10902 No More MG36000,608 1 
10903 Move MG 36000,6087 
10904 Darn That Dream MG36002.6088,EJL103 
10905 You Go To My Head MG36000,6082 
10906 It Might As Well MG36002,6088,EJL103 
10907 Don’t Worry "Bout Me MG36002,6088,EJL103 
10908 Lover Come Back To Me MG36000,.6080 


10909 Now 6088 
10910 No Greater Love MG 36000,6080 


Clifford Brown-Max Roach Quintet 
as before 
August 30th, 1954. 
Jordu GNP LP6.LP18 VgE EPV1083,LDE128,LAE1203 
I Can't Get Started 
GNP LP6,LP18 LDE128.LAE1203 
Parisian Thorofare 


GNP LP6,LP18 VgE EPV1083.LDE128.LAE1203 
I Get A Kick Out Of You - 
GNP LP6.LP18 LDE128.LAE1203 


Sarah Vaughan 


vel. ace by Clifford Brown, tp; Herbie Mann, fl; Paul Quini- 
chette, ts; Jimmy Jones, p; Joe Benjamin, b; Roy Haynes, dr. 
New York, December 18th, 1954. 

MG 36004,6099 

MG 36004,6099 

MG36004. 6098 

MG 36004, 6097 EJL1250 


11077 September Song 

11078 Lullaby Of Birdland 
11079 I'm Glad There Is You 
11080 You're Not The Kind 


11081 Jim MG36004.6096 
11082 He’s My Guy MG36004.6096 
11083 April In Paris MG36004.6097 
11084 It’s Crazy MG 36004 


Helen Merrill 


vel. acc. by Clifford Brown, tp; Danny Banks, fl; Jimmy Jones, 
p; Barry Galbraith, g; Milt Hinton, b; Osie Johnson, dr. 
December 22nd. 1954. 
MG36006 EJL1250 
MG36006.6105 
MG36006 EJT750 
MG36006 EJT750 


11087 Don’t Explain 
11088 Born To Be Blue 
11089 You’d Be So Nice 
11090 S’Wonderful 


Oscar Pettiford, b; Bobby Donaldson, dr. for Hinton and 


Johnson. 

11091 Yesterdays 

11092 Falling In Love With Love 
11093 What's New 


December 24th, 1954. 
MG36006,6105 
MG36006,6104 EJT750 
MG36006,6104 EJT750 


Clifford Brown with Strings 


Clifford Brown, tp; string section, Richard Powell, p; George 
Morrow, b; Barry Galbraith, g; Max Roach dr. 

January 18th, 1955. 
MG36005,6102 EJL1250 
MG36005,6100,MG36086 


11116 Portrait Of Jenny 
11117 What's New 


11118 Yesterdays MG36005,6100 

January 19th, 1955. 
11119 Where Or When MG36005,6101 
11120 Can’t Help Lovin’ MG36005,6100 
11121 Smoke Gets In Your Eyes MG36005,6101 
11122 Laura MG36005,6102 
11123 Memories Of You MG36005,6102 

January 20th, 1955. 
11124 Embraceable You MG36005,6102 
11125 Blue Moon MG36005,6100 
11126 Willow Weep For Me MG36005,6101 EJL1250 
11127 Stardust MG36005,6101 


Clifford Brown-Max Roach Quintet 


Clifford Brown, tp; Harold Land, ts; Richard Powell, p; George 
Morrow, b; Max Roach, dr. February 23rd, 1955. 


11358 Gerkin’ For Perkins MG36037,6136 
11359 Take The A Train MG36037 
11360 Lands End MG36037,MG36017 EJL1276 
11361 Swingin’ MG 36037 

February 24th, 1955. 
11362 George’s Dilemma MG36037 
11363 Ulcer Department unissued 
11364 The Blues Walk MG36037 

February 25th, 1955. 
11365 What Am I Here For MG 36036 
11366 Cherokee MG 36037,6136 
11367 Jac-qui MG36037 
11368 Sandu MG 36037 


January 4th, 1956. 
MG36070,MG36085 EJL1253 
MG36070 EJL1253 
February 16th, 1956. 
MG6070,6086 EJL1253 
MG36070 EJL1253 
February 17th, 1956. 
MG36070 EJL1253 
MG36070 EJL1253 


Sonny Rollins, ts for Land 
12421 Gertrude’s Bounce 
12423 Powell’s Prances 


12463 What Is This Thing Called 
12464 Love Is A Many Splendoured 


12459 I'll Remember April 
12461 The Scene Is Clean 


Sonny Rollins Plus Four 

samé. March 22nd, 1956. 
867 I Feel A Song Comin’ On Prst LP7038 Esq 32-025 
868 Pent-Up House Prst LP7038 Esq 32-025 
869 Valse Hot Prst LP7038 Esq 32-025 
870 Kiss And Run Prst LP7038 Esq 32-025 
871 Count Your Blessings Prst LP7038 Esq 32-025 
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NEW ORLEANS JAZZ PARTY 


During the past year the jazz public 
has been treated to a mixture of TV 
jazz shows featuring either modern 
groups, studio Dixie, or the mish-mosh 
spectaculars staged by a famous wrist- 
watch company. A short while ago Art 
Ford, who has been the subject of much 
criticism, pro and con, scored with a TV 
first. In place of his usual ninety-minute 
free-for-all, he took a trip to New Orleans 
and video-taped a living history of New 
Orleans jazz. This was the first time to 
my knowledge that any TV screen had 
at any time featured legitimate New 
Orleans music, and for such duration. 
Art Ford must congratulated. 
What most viewers saw that night may 
possibly never be duplicated. 

To list the musicians who appeared 
would read like a Who’s Who of New 
Orleans jazz — many generations were 
represented, including both Negro and 
white performers, some of whom 1 sus- 
pect had never played together before. 
The music that was played was close to 
the original music that gave birth to 
jazz, due to the fact that among the 
musicians present were some of the true 
originators of the music. 

It must be confessed that not all was 
musically perfect, but the clinkers were 
secondary to the inspiring and emotional 
content of the music. Yes, it was rough 
and ready, but it was New Orleans jazz 
—and who would want it any other way! 

The programme opened with a band 
consisting of Punch Miller, trumpet; un- 
known second trumpet and trombone; 
George Lewis, clarinet; Peter Bocage, 
violin; Emma Barrett, piano: George 
Guesnon, banjo; “Slow Drag” Pavageau, 
bass; and Paul Barbarin, drums. The 
four numbers they plaved were all closely 
associated with their school of jazz. “The 
Saints’, “Buddy Bolden’s Blues”. “Care- 
less Love”. and “Bucket’s Got A Hole In 
It”. All were played with emnhasis on 
ensemble and very short solos. Kid Purch 
blew with power and drive. bt without 
that cleanness or clarity of which T know 


he is capable. Lewis looked as though he 
was not in the best of health and it 
appeared his lip was troubling him— 
consequently his playing was good rather 
than superb. Paul Barbarin did as well 
as any man could without a full drum 
kit. On “Buddy Bolden’s Blues” Kid 
Punch and George Guesnon sang a vocal 
duo with Peter Bocage playing a violin 
obbligato behind them, and I was again 
reminded that Kid Punch is a terrific 
jazz singer. 

George Guesnon was a tower of 
strength in the rhythm section and is one 
of the finest banjoists I have ever heard. 
He not only plays with drive but has 
great technical ability. Although he is 
not too well known, he has recorded with 
Little Brother Montgomery, Art Hodes, 
and George Lewis. In a conversation 
with Art Ford, he stated his first job was 
in 1929 with Kid Clayton’s Happy Pals 
and that he was seven years with Sam 
Morgan who, he stated, had one of thé 
greatest of New Orleans bands — an 
opinion I have heard before and one 
which is born out by the recordings I 
have of the group. Guesnon also spoke 
highly of pianists Steve Lewis and Beunell 
Santiago. 

“Slow Drag” Pavageau was as usual 
tremendous, and I do not use this adiec- 
tive loosely. Pavageau is a most under- 
rated musician and to me one of the all 
time great bassists of jazz. To watch him 
perform, .auick and_ effervescent, his 
agility certainly belies his age. 

Rounding out the rhythm section was 
piarist Emma Barrett. She the 
pianist with the Original Tuxedo Jazz 
Band that recorded for Okeh, and when 
auestioned if she knew Louis Armstrong 
stated she had worked with him on the 
riverboat S.S. Sidney. A hapvy and color- 
ful person, she verformed on the upricht 
piaro ir a solid barrel-house stvle. She 
comnleted what was verhans the most 
swinoino, robust New Orleans rhythm 
section T have ever heard. Fmma Barrett 
is no vourester. but has the actions and 
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DOUG HAGUE 


reflexes of youth—she wears bells on her 
garters, ringing them in rhythm to her 
stomping piano; this has been a trade- 
mark with her for many years. 

The next five numbers had the addi- 
tion of Alphonse Picou, clarinet; Jim 
Robinson, trombone, with pianist Armand 
Hug replacing Emma Barrett. The first 
number was “High Society” which 
featured the eighty-year old Picou—and 
this little gentleman undoubtedly stole 
the show. If the age element was sur- 
prising in some of the other musicians, 
it was all the more outstanding with Picou: 
not because he plays well for his age, 
but because he plays superblv for a man 
of any age. The clarity of his work, 
his spirit, vitality and keenness of mind, 
and the flexibility of fingering were a joy 
and delight to see and hear. On “High 
Society” he was excellent, but on the 
other numbers not usually associated 
with him, played equally well. “Milen- 
burg Joys’, the first of four Jelly Roll 
Morton compositions by this group, had 
a solo by Picou in upper register (he 
mainly stays within middle or upper), 
good tailgate work from Jim Robinson, 
and a vibrant lead trumpet from Percy 
Humphrey who joined the band at this 
stage. The next two numbers “Mamie’s 
Blues” and ‘Wolverine Blues” had an- 
other addition, tenor saxist Eddie Miller 
of Bob Cat fame. The former tune had 
excellent connecting solos by Picou and 
Miller whilst the latter had a Iengthy solo 
from Hug. Acting as leader for this set, 
Hug impressed as a good performer in 
the Sullivan-Stacv-Sutton school. although 
he is not too well known outside his 
home town. He did a solo stint on 
“Grandpa’s Spells’ in the ragtime 
piano-ro]l style. 

A number of new musicians were 
added for the rext set but unfortunately 
all were not identified. Among the new- 
comers, however. were Sharkey Bonano, 
trumpet and Harrv Shields on clarinet. 
Hne arnounced that the next number was 
“Buzzard’s Parade” which he wrote and 
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dedicated to the Jefferson City Buzzards, 
one of the oldest fraternal organisations 
in the Mardi Gras. During Eddie Miller’s 
excellent solo, Picou started in behind 
him until ultimately they were inter- 
weaving in a fabulous manner with 
Alphonse picking up and swinging the 
band in the ensembles and cutting Shields 


Britain’s new jazz star... 


RONNIE ROSS 


‘Double Event’ 


DOUBLE 


The Ronnie Ross Quintet 
(PERSONNEL: Ronnie Ross, alto and baritone; 
Eddie Harvey, piano and trombone; 
Bert Courtley, trumpet and mellophone; 
Andy White, drums; Pete Blanin, bass) 


Titles include: Stompin’; Lucky bean; 
Donation; Smoke gets in your eyes; 
The serpent; Slidin’ Pmci079 (LP) 


all the way. Bonano sounded better than 
I have ever heard him, and Miller is still 
one of the greatest tenor players. 

Emma Barrett then returned with an 
earlier group and sang “Bill Bailey” with 
Picou backing her. It was then all Picou 
and Barrett with Alphonse playing for 
the first time in lower register and Emma 
showing how early style piano should be 
played. 

“Fidgety Feet” brought back the Hug 
band with Harry Shields again on clari- 
net. Hug preceding the number told 
Ford that the late Irving Fazola used to 
refer to the tune as “Fidgety Toes”. 

The final all-out jam session which Ford 
always features had all the boys doing 
a medley of “Just A Closer Walk With 
Thee” and, of course, “The Saints”. 
Sharkey lead the boys, interjecting a vocal 
and an amusing little shag dance, but 
the highlight here (and perhaps for the 
whole show) were the two solos by 
Picou which must rank as the wildest 
and most exciting clarinet solos ever per- 
formed. Breaking in with a “I Wish I 
Was In Dixie” riff, Picou swung like 
mad with Sharkey yelling “go, Picou, 
go”. ‘It was an action charged finish to 
a stimulating show. 

If I seem over-zealous in praising Picou 
it is not with the intention of detracting 
from the work of the rest who certainly 
gave jazz fans a real taste of New Orleans aa 
jazz. They are to be congratulated, as 
well as the often maligned Art Ford, who 
if he has erred in the past, has more than 
righted himself with New Orleans Jazz 
Party. 


—and from America, 


LOUIS 


‘The Hot Five’ 


Once ina while; 
I’m not rough; 
Hotter than that*; 
Savoy Blues * 
*Louis Armstrong 
and his Orchestra 
GEP8730 (EP) 
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JEROME S. SHIPMAN 


REVEREND GARY DAVIS 
IN BOSTON 


The Reverend Gary Davis is a thin, 
slightly stooped, cocoa brown man. His 
bald head and sunken cheeks give him 
a somewhat ascetic look, which makes 
his gold-rimmed dark glasses seem a little 
incongruous. Like many street singers, he 
is blind. He hardly resembles the 1956 
photographs which appeared in the 
Record Changer. There he had much 
more hair, a fuller face, and gave the 
appearance of stocky exuberance. In his 
Boston concert last December he was 
withdrawn and reflective. A lot must 
have happened to him since 1956, not 
much of it good. : ‘ 

The Reverend has a small voice which 
doesn’t carry as well as his six-stringed 
guitar, and which sounds a little strained 
in the lower notes. When he moves from 
a low note to a high note he breaks into 
a growl, which he uses to good rhythmic 
effect. He sings ‘Blow Gab’rel, blow 
Gab’rel’, the accent furnished by_ the 
growled ‘Gab’ lending an extra emphasis 
that is quite thrilling. The remarkable 
thing about his voice is that, despite its 
small resources, it doesn’t become mono- 
tonous over a number of songs. It has a 
certain subtle timbre, difficult to 
describe further, which maintains the 
listener’s interest. 

But it is his terrific guitar playing 
which makes me consider him one of the 
great jazz performers. He employs thumb 
and finger picks with considerable digital 
dexterity to draw an astonishing variety 
of sounds from his instrument. He varies 
his playing style from piece to piece to 
suit the tune, in some of which he slaps 
the box with his palm, taps the neck of 
the guitar with his fingers and gets many 
other percussive effects. These are not 
mere stunts but are used sparingly and 
are always completely integrated into the 
melodic line of the song or guitar solo. 
The same thing is true of the occasional 
verbal punctuations of ‘Oh My God’ and 
others. There is constant interplay be- 
tween his vocal line and guitar line, the 
whole adding up to a marvellous art. 

The concert itself was not too success- 
ful. The cold audience of young ‘folk- 
song’ enthusiasts never did warm up to 
the Reverend, and he himself never got 
completely loosened up. Too much of the 
time was given over, not to Gary Davis, 
but to a singularly insensitive ‘folk-singer’ 
and banjo picker. As a ‘folk-singer’, 
Barry Kornfeld wore an open khaki shirt 


and corduroy jacket. Reverend Davis 
wore a quiet, light brown suit, starched 
shirt, and four-in-hand tie. However, as 
a chance to see in action a performer I 
had only expected to hear on records, the 
concert was an event not to be missed. 
The Reverend’s first number was an 
instrumental spiritual in two strains; he 
did not know the title. It was a tune he 


_ had heard a brass band play down South. 


He knew how it went alright, he just 
didn’t know its name. ‘You can be on a 
road, you know, and you may not know 
the name of the road, but you know 
where you are’. As a warm-up tune it 
showed little of his virtuosity and a lot 
of the effects associated with banjo rag 
music. But with the singing of Right 
Down Here his brilliant guitar work 
began to appear. There was more of it 
with the singing of Blow Gabriel and 
Samson and Delilah (the same tune Blind 
Willie Johnson recorded as If 1 Had My 
Way). There were some stunning breaks, 
in some of which a single string 
would be left vibrating while the others 
were completely stopped. Percussive dis- 
cords would be followed by sparkling 
runs, ‘blue’ slurs would be followed by 
stinging chording, a piece would seem to 
come to a dead stop, only to be taken up 
again by the moving voice and ringing 
guitar. The well-known Twelve Gates To 
The City was accompanied by beautiful 
sonorous chords, and the voice, for all its 
smallness, sustained the long melodic 
line wonderfully. 

The Reverend changed his guitar 
tuning to ‘Hawaiian’ and used a 
bottleneck, sliding up and down the 
strings, to accompany a narrative about 
a trip he had taken to Los Angeles. 
‘I was so proud to be in Cali- 
fornia, I forgot I was broke’. I was as 
happy as a pig in the sunshine’. He told 
of how a girl followed him, how she 
bought Gordon’s in and Bottled-in- 
Bond—‘that gal didn’t buy nothing 
except something to drink’ — and how 
they ended up in her place, which had a 
piano; there was a striking imitation of 
the boogie-woogie piano on his guitar. 
That proved to be, for me, the last piece. 
After intermission, the ‘folk-singer’ came 
back. It was pretty late by that time— 
the concert. a very chic one, began at 
11.0 p.m.—and when he started to talk 
about blues on the banjo, I left. 
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According to Kenneth Goldstein, Gary 
Davis was born in 1896 in South Caro- 
lina. As a young man he was a blues 
singer, but after becoming blind he 
turned to religion and was ordained in 
1933 in North Carolina. He has recorded 
for Perfect in 1935, with Sonny Terry for 
Stinson in 1954, and in 1956 for River- 
side. Like the gospel singer Georgia 
Peach, the Reverend is a _ one-record 
singer, and like Peach’s, that one record 
should be issued in England. The record- 
ing balance on the Riverside was care- 
fully arranged so that the voice is given 
its proper volume in relation to the guitar, 
something that is not possible without 
amplification. It might be argued that this 
is electronic tampering with nature, and 
so not Art, but as Goldstein reports: 
‘As soon as we played back the first 
recording, Gary broke into a huge grin. 
There was no doubt about it. He was 
listening to himself the way he wanted 
it to sound’. 

It hardly needs mentioning that street 
singing of the Reverend Gary Davis kind 
is dying out, and with it a marvellous 
guitar style. Like many of the early jazz 
instrumental styles, it seems ideally suited 
to the instrument, and like them it has 
expressive resources not realized before 
or since. But the young ‘folk’ guitarists 
can’t begin to master it, and indeed they 
seem curiously unaware of how thin they 
sound compared with the Reverend’s play- 
ing. As for the modern jazz guitarists— 
just how the post-Charles Christian single 
string style, with its endless succession of 
quavers, represents a development beyond 
the Reverend Gary Davis’ astonishing 
playing, only they can explain. 
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PEPPER ADAMS QUINTET 


CRITICS’ CHOICE: 
Minor Mishap; Blackout Blues; High Step (20 
min)}—Zee; Alone Together; 5021 (20} min) 


(Vogue LAE 12134. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Adams establishes himself as a power- 
ful jazz voice on this showing. A searing 
tone, a highly accomplished technique 
and a gripping control of fast-moving 
changes mark him as a mature player. 
The rhythm team is also excellent — 
Watkins is a sensitive bass player with a 
beautiful tone and Rowles supplies un- 
obtrusive but effective accompaniments. 
Lee Katzman plays the written ensemble 
faultlessly and blows fresh jazz sounds 
with absolute ease. 

The recording is excellent, as is usual 
under Dick Bock’s direction. There is 
plenty of fine jazz here for the small 
group enthusiast. 

B.B. 


Pepper Adams (bari); Lee Katzman (tpt); Jimmy 
Rowles (pno); Doug Watkins (bs); Mel Lewis 
(drs). 


MOSE ALLISON TRIO 


LOCAL COLOR: 

(a) Carnival; (c) Parchman Farm; (a) Crepuscular 

Air; (a) Mojo Woman; (a) Town (17} min)—(b) 

Trouble In Mind; (c) Lost Mind; (a) P’ll Never 

Be Free; (a) Don’t Ever Say Goodbye; (a) Ain’t 
You A Mess (184 min) 


(Esquire 32-071. 12inLP. 39s. 7$d.) 


If Mose Allison’s first record set the 
critics talking, this one has laid them by 
the ears. There is something so earthy 
about this pianist that for once I do not 
feel the necessity to put him into one of 
the conventional categories. He has 
certainly listened to some of the modern- 
ists, for there is no question of him 
playing stride piano or anything delect- 
able like that. 

The first side is devoted to a suite 
called “Local Color”, comprising five 
vignettes. “‘Parchman Farm” he sings just 
like Hoagy Carmichael, then drops into 
the slow bluesy “Crepscular Air”, finish- 
ing with two bouncy pieces, of which I 
prefer “Town”. Mose shows himself to 
be a_ light-fingered pianist, vaguely 


reminiscent of Mel Powell, but without 
the Wilsonian bass which the latter 
normally plays. I doubt in fact if he was 
influenced by Powell—more likely he 
embraced dashes of Horace Silver into 
his playing. Someone, who should know, 
told me that he appeared to have only 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


a limited repertoire, but that what he 
played was great. On the showing of 
these two records he is a pianist to watch, 
with eager interest so far as I am con- 
cerned. He employs a basically simple 
approach which is far away from the 
busy style adopted by most contemporary 
pianists. He plays cleanly, and knows 
how to make the best of his rhythm 
duo, Messrs. Farmer and Stabulas. 

I attach no great importance to his 
trumpet solo, “Trouble In Mind”. It is 
pleasant, but he does not get to grips 
with the instrument as he does with the 
piano. More like this, please, Mr. 
Krahmer. 

G.L. 


(a) Mose Allison (pno); Addison Farmer (bs); 
Nick Stabulas (drs). 

(b) as (a) but Allsion plays tpt. 

(c) as (a) but Allison sings. 8/11/57. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
The Mardi Gras March—I Love Jazz 


(Brunswick 05772. 78 rpm. 6s. 74d.) 


Louis and the All Stars are sadly 
wasted on material such as this. The first 
track is from the ‘Mardi Gras” film 
features a corny vocal group as well as 
Louis and is the sort of extraordinary 
musical concoction that only Holywood 
would think of dreaming up, 

The reverse is if anything worse with 
Louis persisting in singing “Isle of Jazz”. 
Skip this and save your money to hear 
Louis in person. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Rockin’ Chair; Basin Street Blues; St. James’ 
Infirmary; When It’s Sleepy Time Down South 


(RCA RCX-10007. EP: 12s. 104d.) 


The above record was reviewed in 
the February issue but, as there seems 
to be considerable confusion over the 
recording dates and personnels of both 
“Rockin’ Chair” and “St James” Infirm- 
ary”, let me clear it up once and for all. 

“St James’ Infirmary” was recorded at 
the famous Louis Armstrong Town Hall 
concert which. in spite of what Victor, 
His Master’s Voice and RCA say to the 
contrarv. took place on Saturday, May 
17th, 1947. I know because I was lucky 
enough to be there, and I have a copy of 
my review of the concert for the “Melody 
Maker” under that dateline. The person- 
nel for this is as per the sleeve. 

Though the version of “Rockin’ 
Chair” as played at this concert was 
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KEITH GOODWIN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES : 


issued over here by. HMYV (DLP 1015) 
this is not the one in spite of what the 
label says. As surmised in the previous 
review, this version was recorded in New 
York on June 10th, 1947 with the follow- 
ing personnel: Louis Armstrong (tpt & 
vo); Jack Teagarden (tbn & vo); Bobby 
Hackett (tpt); Peanuts Hucko (clt); Ernie 
Caceres (clt/bari); John Guarnieri (pno); 
Albert Casey (gtr); Al Hall (bs); Cozy 
Cole (d). This recording was issued 
originally on HMV_ B9583, backed by 
“Sugar” from a 1946 Los Angeles session. 


KENNY BAKER 

PLAYS McHUGH: 

(a) Exactly Like You; (b) Baby; (c) I Must Have 
That Man; (d) When My Sugar Walks Down The 
Street (154 min}—(a) Diga Diga Doo; (b) You’re 
A Sweetheart; (c) How Blue The Night; (d) I 
Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With Me 

(14 min) 


(Nixa NJT 517. 10inLP. 27s. 10d.) 


Another good album from Kenny 
Baker with rhythm section and varying 
front line support. This time Kenny has 
chosen eight standard songs by that great 
writer Frank McHugh, including several 
written especially for the famous “Cotton 
Club” revues and Lew Leslie’s “Black- 
birds”. 

I have no hesitation in saying that 
Kenny is the best trumpet player in 
England today and though his playing 
might be compared with that of Hackett 
or Braff, he has a completely distinctive 
style. This album does nothing to 
diminish his reputation and right from 
the tightly muted opening chorus of 
“Exactly Like You” one knows that one 
is in for a thoroughly enjoyable half 
hour of jazz. Much credit must also go 
to pianist Harry Smith who gives Kenny 
and the other soloists expert support with 
consistently neat fill-ins. Best track is 
“When My Sugar” with the full front 
line, but I can also recommend Bruce 
Turner's satiny alto on “Baby”, Johnny 
Scott’s flute on “Exactly” and Kenny’s 
expressive and beautifully phrased trum- 
pet on “How Blue”. A thoroughly satis- 
fying record. 

P.T. 


Personnels: Kenny Baker (tot); Harry Smith 
(p): Jack Fallon (bs): Lennie Hastings (d). 

(a) Johnny Scott (flute) added. 

(b) Bruce Turner (alt) added. 

(c) Johnny Scott (flute); Ray Premin (bs/tpt) 
added. 

(d) Danny Moss (ten) added. 

(a and d) May 19, 1958. (b) May 20, 1958. (c) 
May 21, 1958. 
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REVIEWS 


TONY STANDISH: PETER TANNER: 
5) 
he LAVERN BAKER 
m4 St. Louis Blues—I Cried A Tear 
y- (London 45-HL-E 8790. 45 rpm, 6s. 74d.) 
. Having claimed last month that La- 
‘f Vern is “not even a good rock singer’ I 
): now find her, on “St Louis Blues”, coming 
? on like a female Joe Iurner, Or a vocal 
y Earl Bostic. The accompaniment is one 
| of the driving, sledgehammer variety, 
, which I like, and there are a few intelli- 
gent comments from an_ unknown 
trumpet. 

The reverse simpers horribly, and is 
the sort of thing that caused my original 
dislike for Miss Baker. Naturally, it is 

" near the top of the Hit Parade. 

‘ _ Well worth having, just for the blues 
side. 

T.S. 


KENNY BALL JAZZ BAND 
Breezin’ Along With The Breeze; Riverboat 
Shuffle; St. James’ Infirmary; Struttin’ With 
Some Barbecue 


(Tempo EXA 83. EP. 13s. 7d.) 


These tracks were recorded just after 
Kenny had left Terry Lightfoot’s band 
and some of Terry’s sidemen were used 
for the session. 

The music is standard Dixieland, play- 
ed with attention to tunefulness and 
general musical standards but the solo 
passages are for the most part weak. 
“Breezin’’’ sounds relaxed, but “River- 
boat” is a tepid performance, Kenny’s 
trumpet doesn’t punch through as it 
should and the ensembles lack the guts 
that any good interpretation of this fine 
old Hoagy Carmichael tune should have. 
Ball’s trumpet is at its best on “St James”, 
but his singing is not very inspired. There 
is the most extraordinary note from the 
clarinet in the middle of Pat Mason’s 
“cool” piano solo on this track. “Struttin” 
is competently played—the performance 
? swinging agreeably all through. 


Kenny Ball (tpt/vo); Charles Galbraith (tbn); 
Dave Jones (clt); Pat Mason (p); John Potter 
(bjo); Brian Prudence (bs): Johnny Welling (d). 
London, Dec. 13, 1957. 


CHRIS BARBER 


NOT IN HI FI: 
(a) Oh, Didn’t He Ramble; (b) Whoop It Up; 
(b) Everybody Loves My Baby 


(Esquire EP 206. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


“Petit Fleur” or no “Petit Fleur”, I 
cannot imagine any justification for re- 


by 


SINCLAIR TRAILL 


surrecting “Didn't He Ramble’—a sad 
and sorry performance even when it was 
first issued in 1951. Recording is dread- 
ful, the lead cornets surge and falter 
like a couple of half-drowned castaways 
staggering up a beach and the only flashes 
of brilliance come from Chris Barber, 
who swings fiercely through the third and 
fourth choruses. 

The reverse is somewhat better. Ben 
Cohen turns in some relaxed, Ed Allen- 
derived cornet and Revell plays fervent, 
early-revival style clarinet on “Baby”— 
a pleasant performance over good banjo 
by Favager. 

While Esquire are digging through old 
masters they might consider a couple of 
those roaring Colyers with the Christie 
Brothers Stompers: “Bucket Got A Hole 
In It’, “Ai, Ai, Ai” and “Rum & Coca 
Cola”, for instance. i 

Meanwhile, only keen Barber fans will 
want this one, 


TS. 


(a) Keith Jary, Ben Cohen (tpt); Chris Barber 
(tbn); Alex Revell (clt); Brian Baker (p); Ferdi 
Favager (bio); Brylo Ford (bs); Brian Lawes (d). 
London, 19/3/51. 

(b) Ben Cohen (cnt); Revell (clt); Favager (bjo); 
Barber (bs); Lawes (w’bd). 31/9/51. 


COUNT BASIE 


ONE O’CLOCK JUMP: 

(a) Mutton-Leg; (b) Beaver Junction; (c) Patience 

And Fortitude; (d) I Ain’t Got Nobody; (d) I'm 

Confessin’ (b) Little Pony (18 min)—(e) Stay 

Cool; (d) These Foolish Things; (f) "Ay Now; 

(g) Ain’t It The Truth; (g) Ride On; (d) One 
O’Clock Jump min) 


(Fontana TFL 5046, 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


A rather mixed bag of Basie items from 
the beginning of 1942 to 1951. The big 
band sides have the authentic Basie stamp 
of collective and individual enthusiasm 
allied to a furious swing. The 1942 
group was particularly potent, the best 
example from the three tracks from that 
period included here being Buster 
Harding’s arrangement of “Ain’t It The 
Truth”. Fine trombone by Dicky Wells, 
and trumpet by Harry Edison and a band 
sparked by one of the finest rhythm sec- 
tions jazz has ever known, ‘Sweets’ Edison 
is again heard on the rocking “Stay 
Cool’, which track also includes some 
great tenor from Buddy Tate, a good 
clarinet solo from Rutherford and some 
tip roaring blowing by the brass. The 
other outstanding big band track is 
“Mutton-Leg” with its riffing, ensembles 
which really swing on down. Jacquet 
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lays the introduction here, and soles 
ollow from Rutherford, Emmett Berry, 
and Buddy Tate. 

“Ay Now” and “Ride On” have un- 
necessary vocals, but the band stays 
closely knit and the arrangements swing 
solidly. The one and only Jimmy Rushing 
copes with the strange “Patience”. 
“Beaver” and “Pony”, are fine examples 
from the later band. The ensembles are 
just as flexible and driying even if the 
soloists are not of such major imagina- 
tive abilities. 

The small band tracks are not alto- 
gether quite so satisfactory. Though 
Basie’s piano is always delicately phrased 
and really rhythmic, the ballads in places 
seem to lack that Basie steam. De 
Franco’s clarinet doesn’t help, although 
Terry and Gray are mostly fine. Never- 
theless, a useful collection to have 
around. 

S.T. 

(a) Ed Lewis, Emmett Berry, Joe Newman, 
Harry Edison, Snooky Young (tpts); George Mat- 
thews, Ted Donnelly, J. J. Johnson, Eli Robinson 
(tbns); Prestor Love, Jack Washington (alto); 
Buddy Tate, Illinois Jacquet (tnr); Rudy Ruther- 
ford (clt/bar); Freddy Greene (gtr); Walter Page 
(bs): Shadow Wilson (d); Count Basie (p). 31/7/46 

(b) Lamar Wright, Al Porcino, Clark Terry, 
Bob Mitchell (tpts); Micky Woods, Matthew Gee, 
Leon Comegys (tbns); Wardell Gray, Lucky 
Thompson (tnr): Ruhir Phelps, Marshall Royal 
{alto); Charlie Fowlkes (bari); Gus Johnson (d); 
Jimmy Lewis (bs); Freddy Green (gtr); Basie (p). 
10/4/51. 

(c) Same as (a) Jimmy Rushing (vcl) and James 
Powell and Rodney Richardson replace Jack 
Washington and Walter Page. Snooky Young out. 
9/1/46. 

(d) Clark Terry (tpt); Buddy De Franco (clt): 
Wardell Gray (tnr); Serge Chaloff (bs/clt); Gus 
Johnson (d): Freddy Green (gtr); J. Lewis (bs); 
Basie (p). 3/11/50. 

(e) Same as (a) Earl Warren and Jo Jones 
replace Preston Love and Shadow Wilson. 
4/2/46. 

(f) Ed Lewis. Harry Edison, Buck Clayton, Al 
Killian (tots); Dicky Wells, Eli Robinson, Robert 
Ssott (tbns): Earl Warren, Jack Washington, Tab 
Smith, Buddy Tate, Don Byas (saxes); Green 
(gtr); Page (bs): Jones (d); Basie (p); Henry 
Nemo (vel). 21/1/42. 

(g) Some as (e) Caughey Roberts replaces Tab 
Smith, Earl Warren (vcl) on ‘‘Ride On’’. 27/7/42. 


HARRY BELAFONTE 
BELAFONTE SINGS THE BLUES: 
(a) A Fool For You; (b) Losing Hand; (b) One 
For My Baby; (c) In The Evenin’ Mama; (a) 
Hallelujah I Love Her So; (d) The Way I Feel 
(23 min)~(b) Cotton Fields; (b) God Bless The 
Child; (a) Mary Ann; (b) Sinner’s Prayer; (d) 

Fare Thee Well (214 min) 


(RCA RD 27095. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


This is probably an important record, 
if only for the fact that such a popular 
artist as Belafonte has troubled to turn 
to the blues for expression. Maybe others 
now will follow his lead, and the real 
blues (and most of these tunes are gen- 
uine blues) will get a wider hearing. 

Belafonte has a fine voice and sings 
like an amalgamation between Josh White 
and Joe Williams; which doesn’t make 
him a great blues singer. That mav sound 
harsh, but to be true to the spirit of 
the blues, they must be sung as the spirit 
moves one. It is not enough to memorize, 
or studv and learn a style from other 
famous blues singers—a true blues singer 
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must become an active performer, ex- 
pressing his own feelings as the mood 
moves him. And it is here that Belafonte 
fails; too much of his singing sounds 
imitative. 

But it is a failure in the grand manner, 
for this is a thoroughly enjoyable record, 
The accompaniments are tasteful, swing- 
ing and cleverly arranged with what solo 
spots there are all well in keeping with 
the music. Don Fagerquist comes off 
surprisingly well on “Sinner’s Prayer” 
and “Hallelujah” and the rhythm teams 
are without exception excellent. Eldridge 
contributes to a great extent to the en- 
joyment of “Way I Feel” and “Fare Thee 
Well” and Hank Jones’ piano is 
full of good humour (catch the opening 
to “Way I Feel”) and feeling for the 
music. On the same tracks is an un- 
identified tenor who solos with rare 
perception. 

Belafonte’s best singing is on “Cotton 
Fields”, which reallv gets moving; ‘“‘Mary 
Ann” a fine Ray Charles’ tune; and the 
quite lovely “Losing Hand”, . 


(a) Don Fagerquist (tpt); Bumps Myers (ten); 
Milt Bernhart (tbn); Laurindo Almeida (gtr); 
Howard Roberts (el-bs); Red Callender (bs); 
Jimmy Rowles (p); Jack Sperling (d). Hollywood 
7/6/58. 

(b) Same except Plais Johnson and Millard 
Thomas replace Myers and Almeida. Hollywood, 
5/6/58. 

(c) Millard Thomas, Victor Messer (gtrs); Nor- 
man Keenan (bs): Danny Barrajanos (con-d); 
Charles Clarence Williams (p); George Guadango 
(d). New York, 29/1/58. 

(d) Roy Eldridge (tpt); unknown (ten); Millard 
Thomas, Fred Hellernan (gtrs); Norman Keenan 
(bs); Barraianos (bong/con-drs); Hank Jones (p); 
Osie Hawkins (d). New York, 29/3/58. 


RAY CHARLES 
Rockhouse Parts 1 and 2 


(London 45-HL-E. 8768. 45 rpm. 6s. 74d.) 


After the electric atmosphere of “Black 
Coffee’ and ‘Sweet Sixteen Bars” this is 
distinct let-down. Nothing really 
happens. Charles plays some lowdown 
piano, and there’s a good bluesy alto, 
but you are left with the impression that 
someone opened a door and for a few 
seconds you heard music from some- 
where. 

Besides, we want vocals. What’s wrong 
with Decca? I think someone up there 
is prejudiced against vecals. That's what 


It 1S, 
TS. 


JOHN CLARKE 


Green Stocking Boogie; Rippling Rag—Sister Kate; 
Studio A Blues 


(77 EP 18. EP. 13s. 10d.) 


This young pianist protégé of Doug 
Dobell’s shows promise on this, his 
initial recording. His style borrows from 
such divergent fields as Winifred Atwell 
and Jelly Roll Morton, but he plays with 
authority and produces a good tone from 
his instrument. 

He manages to keep up the tension in 
the long boogie (not an easy thing to 
do), but his original rag comes very 
close to the corn belt in places. 

“Sister Kate” is the best track to my 
mind. The pianist shows some originality 


and inventiveness, although I could have 
done without the breaks from banjo and 
drums. The blues is taken just. a shade 
too slowly for anyone’s comfort. I only 
know two pianists who are able to swing 
at this tempo, Earl Hines and Art Tatum. 


Clarke (p) with Johnny Bastable (bjo); Colin 
Bowden (d) and Vic Barton (bs) on Side 1} 
London, 29/7/58 and 19/8/58. 


COZY COLE 
Topsy Part 1 and 2 
(London HL 8750. 78/45. 6s. 74d.) 
Father Cooperates—St. Louis Blues 
(Mercury AMT 1015. 78. 6s. 74d.) 


Cozy’s “Topsy” is the bright little 
instrumental that he recorded for the 
Love label and which reached top billing 
in the Hit Parade. He has since followed 
it with another “Topsy” and is right 
and proper with, of course, a “Turvy”. 
All have featured in the obsequious top 
listings which should go to prove that 
Cozy’s titles were exceedingly well 
chosen, if nothing else. No gimmick here 
except for Cozy’s basso profundo intro- 
duction to both sides. Good solos from 
clarinet, trombone, trombone and Cole 
himself. 

The Mercury record comes from two 
different Keynote sessions, the second one 
being originally issued under Roy Eld- 
ridge’s name. It is a fine side with solos 
from all three trumpet players and some 
piano that sounds almost too Hinesish 
to be true. The reverse does have some 
good Hines’ piano, plus excellent solos 
from Hawkins and Joe Thomas. 


**Topsy’’—unknown. 

“Father Cooperates’’—Joe Thomas (tpt); 
Trummy Young (tmb); Coleman Hawkins (ten); 
Earl Hines (»); Teddy Walters (gtr); Billy Taylor 
(bs); Cozy Cole (d). 22/2/44. 

“St. Louis’’—Joe Thomas, Emmett Berry, Roy 
Eldridge (tpts); Johnny Guarnieri (p); Israel 
Crosby (bs); Cozy Cole (d). 24/1/44. 


BING CROSBY with BUDDY COLE 
AND HIS TRIO 


NEW TRICKS (PARTS 1 to 3) 

When I Take My Sugar To Tea; On The Alamo; 
I'm Confessin’; Between The Devil And The 
Deep Blue Sea 
Georgia On My Mind; Chicago; You're Driving 
Me Crazy; Avalon 
Chinatown; My Chinatown; If I Could Be With 
You; Softly As In A Morning Sunrise; Alabamy 
Bound 


(Brunswick OE 9366-9368. EP. 12s. 10$d.) 


Even though “things ain’t what they 
used to be” with the Old Groaner, he can 
still put most of the modern pop singers 
to shame. The trouble with the tracks 
on these three albums is that it’s a battle 
between Bing and Buddy Cole’s Trio. 
Bing sings the old standards the way he 
did in the early thirties, while Buddy 
Cole’s group sound like a poor imitation 
of the King Cole Trio. The results are 
not very happy from any point of view. 
However, if you feel nostalgic and like 
fine tunes, you'll probably want to have 
these anyway. oe 
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JOE DARENSBOURG AND HIS 
DIXIE FLYERS 


Yellow Dog Blues; Just A Little Time To Stay 
Here; How Long Blues; That Da-Da_ Strain; 
When My Dream Boat Comes Home; Martinique 
(19} min)—Dixie Flyers March; Careless Love; 
Copenhagen; Rockin’ In Dixie; Winin’ Boy 
Blues; Sweet Georgia Brown (184 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12149. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


This is a really excellent little band, 
who play finely toge.her and by their use 
of dynamics and tone colours manage 
to sound fresh and different. All the 
tunes get unusual treatment, and _ the 
tempos have been chosen with care and 
imagination. “Dream Boat” for example 
is played very slowly. Warren Smith 
takes an exceptional solo on this track— 
he handles a mute in most skilful fashion 
—and William Newman shows that the 
usamplified guitar still has a place in 
jazz as a solo instrument, “How Long 
also gets subdued treatment, Smith has 
another good solo and the passages for 
guitar and celeste and clarinst in low 
register are decorative and pretty. 

Harvey Brooks shows up well through 


the whole album. He plays some azgres- . 


sive stride piano on the fast “Da-Da 
Strain” and lays down a fine foundation 
for the rather ducal-sounding ‘Rockin’ 
in Dixie’—the trumpet here does (as 
Charles Fox states in his excellent notes) 
sound not unlike Cootie Williams and 
Smith’s muted horn is almost ‘n the Trieky 
Sam class—a very good track. So too is 
the following one “Winin’ Boy”. Taken 
at slow tempo the band sound quite 
relaxed and the music comes out easily. 

Not a world shaking record, but 
certainly some of the best music of its 
kind to have got on record for some 


time. 
S.T. 
Michael de Lay (tpt); Warren Smith (tbn):; Joe 
Darensbourg (clt:) Harvey Brooks (p); William 
Newman (gtr/bjo); Al Morgan bs); George Vann 
(4). 


DIXIELAND at Carnegie Hall 


Royal Garden Blues; Basin St. Blues; Tin Roof 

Blues: High Society (24 min}—When The Saints 

Go Marching In; Rosetta; Sidewalks Of New 

York; Riverboat Shuffle; Drums v Vibes; That's 
A Plenty (23 min) 


(Columbia 33SX_ 1122. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Considering the extraordinary con- 
glomeration of musicians here herded 
together, some of the music that comes 
forth is not at all bad. Heaven only 
knows which drummer plays on which 
track, but the rhythm is exceed'ngly 
strong throughout. Accord‘ng to the 
compere it should be Mousey Alexander 
for tracks 1 and 3, but whoever it is 
certainly lays down a beat. Track 2 is 
devoted to a humorous, sometim~s 
tongue in cheek, solo by Dickenson. “Tin 
Roof” shows off the clarinet pranks of 
Pee Wee, Parenti and Barufaldi. ard it 
swings nicely when the music moves on 
up-tempo. “High Society” is a mess! So 
too is “Saints”. “Resetta” could be 
worse. although it would help if it were 
possible to tell which of the trombonists 
takes part; and in what order. ‘“S‘de- 
walks” is a feature for Tyree Glenn's 


muted trombone. The rhythm is light but 
lively and Glenn embroiders Duke’s ex- 
cellent melody in most original fashion. 
“Riverboat is a rough, tough Dixieland 
featuring the brawling trumpet of W. B. 
Davison, above a good rhythm. The 
next track combines the unlikely talents 
of Singleton and Cole and Tyree’s vibes 
—rhythmically good if rather too short. 
The rideout “That’s A Plenty” is what 
you will expect it to be—only noisier. 

With some careful editing this would 
have made a good EP. . 


Jimmy McPartland, Wild Bill Davison (tpt); 
Vic Dickenson, Ricky Nelson, Miff Mole, Tyree 
Glenn (tmbs); Pee Wee Russell, Tony Parenti, 
Joe Barufaldi, Bob Wilbur (clt); Bud Freeman 
(tnr); Dick Cary (alto/horn); Gene Schroeder, 
Sammy Price (pno); Tommy Potter, Al Hall 
(bs); George Wettling, Zutty Singleton, Cozy 
Cole, Mousey Alexander, Buzzy Drootin, Phil 
Failla (drs). 


FATS DOM!NO 

THE FABULOUS MR. D: 
The Big Beat; You Rascal You; What Will 1! 
Tell My Heart; Barrel House; Little Mary; Sick 
And Tired (14; min)—I Want You To Know; 
44; Mardi Gras In New Orleans; I Can’t Go On; 
Long Lonesome Journey; Young School Girl 

(14 min) 


(London HA-P 2135. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Slanted very directly towards the r & 
b market, this album gives Domino 
little chance to show off his undoubted 
talents as a pianist-blues singer. Most of 
the tunes are Domino originals, but they 
all come out of the grinder with the 
same heavily-accented off beat, and are 
all melodically much-of-a-muchness. 
“Little May” and “Mardi Gras” have 
good lyrics, and “Barrel House” con- 
tains some good piano. The tenor player 
treats his instrument as a device for 
sawing logs, but he swings and remains 
quite undefiled by modern tendencies. 
“Lonesome Journey” is quaint to say the 
least—the band fight it out in three 
different keys; and they fight to the end 
moreover. 

S.T. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


NEWPORT 1958: 

Just Scratchin’ The Surface; El Gato; Happy 

Reunion; Multicoloured Blue; Princess Blue (284 

min)—Jazz Festival Jazz; Mr. Gentle and Mr. 

Cool; Juniflip; Prima Bara Dubla; Hi Fi Fo Fum 
(28 min) 


(Philips BBL 7279. 12inLP. 37s. 64d.) 


Here are many of the numbers that 
Duke featured on his recent visit, now 
released here for the first time. The 
whole constitutes the main part of Duke’s 
1958 programme at the Newport Festival, 
and contains several compositions that 
we were not lucky enough to have him 
play for us. 

Duke is always at his best’ when he 
uses his band as a primary instrument, 
the soloists being merely cogs in the 
finely oiled Ellington machinery. This is 
aptly born out on the opening track 
which after Duke’s piano introduction 
relapses into that unique ducal sound— 
with the engine firing solidly on all six 
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cylinders. The only soloist is Gonsalves 
who sounds in better form than when 
he was here. Another intriguing piece 
of writing is the delightful “Princess 
Blue’. This long track has much to com- 
mend it, the full band sound is peculiar 
to Duke, and his scoring for the back- 
grounds to solos from Procope’s alto, 
Britt Woodman and Clark Terry being 
inimitable. Another one we didn’t get 
here is the humorous “Jazz Festival”—a 
sparkling prototype of jazz styles vary- 
ing from the cool to the hot, and even 
taking in a trip down South. The New 
Orleans section of this piece with Nance, 
Jackson and Procope providing the 
traditional front line is a riot. 

But the depth and quality of Duke's 
writing is often subordinated to the 
needs of his soloists —— sometimes with 
great success. “Juniflip’, is a perfect 
setting for Clark Terry’s witty playing. 
Another happy track is “Mr Gentle & 
Mr. Cool” a delightful piece shared by 
the warm sounding Shorty Baker and 
Nance’s pliant violin. Gonsalves is again 
on form on the pretty “Reunion” which 
has just the soloist and Duke swinging 
with the rhythm section. Both here and 
on “Mr. G. & Mr. C.” Sam Woodyard’s 
drums flow very smoothly, Not quite 
so successful are the tracks for Cat 
Anderson; the one for Sam Woodyard; 
and the one shared between Gerry 
Mulligan and Harry Carney—I am sure 
the latter could have done better on his 
own, 


Nevertheless the album contains, as 
always with Duke, many fresh sounds 
all within the normal conception of what 
one has by now come to expect from 
Ellington. 


Notice the length of this record—real 
value for money! 


S.T. 

Ray Nance, Cat Anderson, Shorty Baker, Clark 
Terry (tpts); Britt Woodman, John Sanders, 
Quentin Jackson (tbns); Johnny Hodges, Russell 
Procope, Paul Gonsalves, Jimmy Hamilton, Harry 
Carney (saxes); Jimmy Wood (bs); Sam Wood- 
yard (d); Duke Ellington (p); Gerry Mulligan 
(bari); added for ‘‘Prima Bara Dubla’’. 


JESSE FULLER 
Take This Hammer; Linin’ Track; I'm Going To 
Meet My Loving Mother; Tiger Rag; Memphis 
Boogie; Raise A Ruckus (19 min)—By And By; 
Fingerbuster; Stagolee; 99 Years; Hesitation 
Blues (20} min) 


(Vogue LAG 12159. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


So far as we know from the records, 
Leadbelly was in a class by himself— 
not a blues singer, but a man who could 
and would sing anything, whatever the 
form and whatever its origin. Jesse Fuller 
is in the same class. This Georgia Negro 
who has wandered his country as a 
labouring man, and made his music as 
part-time entertainer, is another 
versatile folk singer, of more limited 
range and less fantastic exuberance. 

Leadbelly would stomp, strut, finger- 
drum, play the windpammer, shout and 
holler, and pick his great guitar. Fuller 
is altogether more resfrained, but 
picks the same 12-stringed instrument, 
possibly a little better than Leadbelly, and 
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accompanies himself on four other instru- 
ments, almost simultaneously. His one- 
man band consists of a kazoo, mouth- 
organ, do-it-yourself cymoal kit, 
and his six-stringed toe-operated bass- 
like footdiller. 

Like a true folk singer, Fuller treats 
the melody and the story with respect; 
he is less interest:ng rhythmically and his 
kazoo is downright corny, but his guitar 
and his strange bass keep something 
interesting going all the time. His 
harmonica is wailing and melodic, much 
more like those played with the Memphis 
Jug Band than like Sonny Terry. His 
voice is distinctive and unforced, the 
voice of a leathery old man of character 
and integrity. He introduces his songs, 
sometimes says a word or two at the 
endings. At the end of “Raise a Ruckus 
he runs over with laughter and that is a 
sound to hear. 

I like parts of this record as much as 
any Negro vocal performance issued here. 
It is just not comparable with the great 
blues singers, and in fact ‘Memphis 
Boogie” shows that the blues is not for 
Jesse Fuller at all. “Stagolee” and “99 
Years” are my favourites, “Tiger Rag” 
and “Fingerbuster” are instrumental 
numbers, the other vocals are good, 
folky and insinuating. Fuller is his own 
man, as Lester Koenig says in an 
admirable note. 

G.B. 


JACKIE GLEASON 
RIFF JAZZ: 
Toligate Treat; Sawmill Slide; Hawthorne Circle 
Hop; Route 9A Romp; Briarcliff Beat; Harmon 
Hum; Croton Craze; Mary’s Pizza Mart (174 
min)—Cortland Clipper; Furnace Dock Flip; 
Round Rock Riff; Buchanan Bustout; Peekskill 
Peek; Bear Mountain Blast; Bird ’n Bottle; Safe 
Home Swing (18 min) 


(Capitol LCT 6169. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


This is expert big band music, cunning- 
ly arranged, and splendidly performed. 
Don’t be put off by the weird titles, many 
of them will be familiar to you (under 
other names) and they are all good 
melodically. The main thing here is that 
mostly the band swings, the soloists are 
good and are given plenty of space to 
work in. The main criticism I have is 
that most of the tracks are too short. Mr. 
Gleason seemed to lack the courage of 
his convictions and cut the themes off 
at source before his efforts have time to 
build up to any real logical conclusion. 
Just as the band gets in the groove, it all 
comes to an end. 

“Route 9A” has that real Basie sound. 
Charlie Ventura’s alto playing is very 
sound and Charlie Shavers constructs a 
good solo. Shavers is also heard on 
“Mary’s Pizza”, “Peekskill”, “Buchanan” 
and the*good blues “Safe Home’. He 
plays well on all, his muted chorus on 
“Buchanan” be'ng exceptional. Ventura 
has seldom been heard to better advan- 
tage. He plays tenor on “Clipper” and 
“Tolleate”, contributes some very incisive 
alto to “Furnace Dock” and boots it out 
on bass-saxophone cn “Bear Mountain” 
and “Croton”. “Bird’n” belongs to Jimmy 
Cleveland, and Hank Jones is the pianist 
heard on “Peekskill” etc. 
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Gleason’s use of strings throughout is 
original and tasteful to a degree. 


GREAT JAZZ BRASS 
Rockin’ Chair (Louis Armstrong And His All 
Stars); Barnacle Bill (Hoagy Carmichael orchestra 
with Bix Beiderbecke); Buckin’ The Blues (Es- 
quire All-American Award Winners with Buck 
Clayton); Tip Easy Blues (Jones And Collins 
Astoria Hot Eight); Bublitchki (Ziggy Elman or- 
chestra); Peckin’ (Benny Goodman orchestra with 
Harry James) (19 min)—Lullaby Of Birdiand (J. 
J. Johnson And Kai Winding); P’ve Found A 
New Baby (The New Orleans Feetwarmers with 
Tommy Ladnier); Jumpy Nerves (Wingy Man- 
none orchestra); New Orleans Shout (King Oliver 
orchestra); That Da Da Strain (Muggsy Spanier 
Ragtimers); That’s A Serious Thing (Eddie Con- 
don orchestra with Jack Teagarden) (18 min) 


(Camden CDN-112. 12inLP. 27s. 6d.) 


If you were asked to compile a twelve 
inch LP representative of “Great Jazz 
Brass” it is doubtful if you would include 
any one of the selections found on this 
extraordinary mix-up of styles and solo- 
ists. However, title aside, the record is not 
without interest or merit. 

Armstrong’s “Rockin? Chair” is a 
peculiar choice: Not only has it just 
been reissued in the RCA “Gold Stan- 
dard” series, but it’s largely a vocal duet 
by Louis and Jack Teagarden and includes 
only a few bars of Satch’s trumpet. 

Bix’s biting and beautifully phrased few 
bars on “Barnacle Bill’’ certainly enliven 
one of the most dire jazz novelty records 
ever made, but surely it would have been 
better to have put out one of his rarer 
and longer solos or even Carmichael’s 
“Bessie Couldn’t Help It’. Incidentally, 
in the second of the two brief jazz pas- 
sages in this odd record, there are good 
solos by Benny Goodman and Bud 
Freeman. 

The Buck Clayton track, originally in- 
cluded in the Victor “Esquire Award 
Winners” album, and issued over here as 
a 78 single, is good mainstream jazz with 
excellent guitar from John Collins, as 
well as some moody muted trumpet from 
Buck. The Jones-Collins track is also 
very good of its kind. Recorded in New 
Orleans in November, 1929, it features 
some very good trumpet from Lee 
Collins, Ted Purnell’s alto and Sidney 
Arodin’s inventive clarinet playing. The 
Elman and the Goodman sides are well 
known and typical swing music of their 
period, while the inclusion of “Lullaby 
of Birdland” by J. J. Johnson and Kai 
Winding seems curiously out of place 
in what is essentially a traditional jazz 
and mainstream album. 

The New Orleans Feetwarmers track 
dates from 1932 and is the sort of excit- 
ing, stomping performance one would 
expect from this Ladnier-Bechet group. 
Dating from the same session as “Lay 
Your Racket” and “Sweetie Dear”, it 
will be well known to most collectors. 
The Mannone track is yet another 
version of his own “Tar Paper Stomp” 
which afterwards achieved fame as “In 
The Mood” and is a fair example of 
Wingy’s 1939 Bluebird recordings with 
a neat clarinet solo from Buster Bailey 
and some typical tenor from Chu Berry. 
Muggsy’s track is always a joy to hear 
and again will be familiar to most people. 
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For the books it was recorded in July 
1939 at the first Ragtimers session and 
George Zack plays the tasty piano solo. 

The last track is closely related to an 
old friend, being a different take from the 
original 78 isue. Recorded in February 
1929 this is a very good example of early 
Chicago style, with typical vocal and 
trombone from Mr, T. supported by 
Joe Sullivan, Leonard Davis, Mezz Mezz- 
row and Happy Caldwell. 

I have left the Oliver track until last, 
as it needs a little explanation. Although 
George Simon, in his sleeve notes says 
“.. . his (Oliver’s) biting horn leads the 
ensemble, which plays an arrangement 
(unusual for Oliver) and features addi- 
tional solos by alto saxist Glyn Pacque 
and trombonist Jimmy Archey”, the solos 
are by none of the musicians he mentions, 
nor in fact is the side ‘““New Orleans 
Shout’, as labeled. The track in question 
is actually “Freakish Light Blues”, re- 
corded January, 1929, and the soloists 
are Louis Metcalfe, Charlie Holmes and 
J. C. Higginbotham. It is quite a good 
track and as ‘‘New Orleans Shout” has 
already been issued here on an EP, it 
comes as a welcome addition to our 
Oliver releases. 

A difficult album to assess, but it is 
full of interest (and surprises), and it’s 
price (27/6) makes it a real bargain for 
anyone starting a representative collec- 


tion. 


HAVE BLUES, WILL TRAVEL 
THE BLUES—VOL. 2. 
The Vamp’s Blues; Woody’s Dot; Finger Pickin’; 
Blowin’ Country (214 min)—Bela by Barlight; 
The Route; St. Elmo’s Fire; Have Blues, Will 
Travel (214 min) 


(Vogue LAE 12156. 12inLP 38s. 3d.) 


“Have Blues, Will Travel” could well 
be a prescription for the plight of West- 
ern man today, but lay the weltschmerz 
on one side and listen to some of this 
good music from the West Coast. In most 
of what I hear there is a slight despair, 
but plenty of gaiety, wit and discrimina- 
tion. Or in other terms, abundant tech- 
nique and the music of the innovators 
reduced to graphic terms. 

There are eight groups on this record, 
playing eight blues. If none are great, 
yet each has a form and a justification. 
The two first tracks with Shelly Manne 
are good.on his account alone, but 
“Vamp’s Blues” is also a delicious piece 
of arrangement. Charlie Mariano’s alto, 
which some find thin, has a distinctive 
sound which has grown on me since first 
hearing. 

The two tracks featuring Bud Shank 
come next in merit: in the first the two 
horns make sprightly play around the 
melody, while in the final number Shank 
waltzes intriguingly through something 
which . starts like an oddly distorted 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band’. 

Recording fidelity is commendable, 
and a feature of all tracks is interesting 
bass—from the masterly Vinnegar to the 
excellent Monty Budwig, who plays with 
Manne, and the walking electric instru- 
ment of Monk Montgomery. In_ the 
“Bela” track, another Montgomery uses 
his vibes to prod and punctuate like 
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Basie’s right index finger. : 
In “Ihe Route” the rhythm section 
run hard and there is a fascinating con- 
trast between their progress, Chet’s 
clinical restraint, and the breathy, puls- 
ing tenor of Richie Kamuca, Indeed there 
is something of interest in every track, 
and something very likeable in four of 
them. Don’t be put off by the fluorescent 
chick on the cover. pa 


Charlie Mariano—Jerry Dodgion Sextet; Russ 
Freeman Trio; Wes Montgomery Quartet; Bob 
Cooper—Bud Shank Quintet—The Mastersounds; 
Chet Baker—Art Pepper Sextet; Elmo Hope 
Quintet; Bud Shank Quartet. 


HAMPTON HAWES 
ALL NIGHT SESSION VOLS. 1, 2 and 3: 
Jordu; Groovin’ High; Takin’ Care (21 min)— 
Broadway; Hampton’s Pulpit (19 min) 

I’ Remember April; I Should Care; Woody'n 
You; Two Bass Hit (20 min)—Will You Be Mine; 
April In Paris; Blue ’N Boogie (223 min) 
Do Nothin’ Till You Hear From Me; Blues No. 
3 (18$ min)—Between The Devil And The Deep 
Blue Sea; Blues No. 4 (17 min) 


(Vogue LAC 12161-2-3. 


These sixteen selections are the result 
of one all-night sitting—a marathon jazz 
session, with, we are told, no editing. 
It was certainly a trial of strength, both 
physically and emotionally for all con- 
cerned and cvzryone (engineers included) 
emerge from their ordeal with credit. 

Hawes plays better than I have ever 
heard him play before, and seems to gain 
in strength as the session progresses. 
He plays with considerable spirit and 
flashes of real brilliance, his ideas (Will 
You Still Be Mine; Groovin‘ High: 
Woody’n You etc) show virtuosity and 
a great technical polish. There is not too 
much emotion in his methods, the ballads 
here never get sugary, and he places 
great reliance on an ability to swing at 
medium and fast tempos, without too 
many frills. 

I particularly like his plaviny of blues. 
The very long “Hampton’s Pulpit” sounds 
spontaneous from beginning to end, and 
both “Blues 3” and ‘4” show him as an 
improvisor of talent and taste. “Blue °N 
Boogie” is another outstanding track. 
Pawes’ playing is full of fire and power, 
his style here being so percussive that he 
reminds one of Garner in places. 

Hawes’ assistants at this midnight feast 
all combine with him exceedingly well. 
Hall is a talented and sensitive musician 
and Mitchell a solid fine-toned bassist. 
Bruz Freeman keeps the beat steady and 
was obviously the ideal drummer for the 
session, 

A unique recording session which re- 
sulted in success. aa 


Hawes (p) with Jim Hall (gtr Red Mitchell 
(bs); Bruz Freeman (d). 12/11/56. 


JOHNNY HODGES AND THE 
ELLINGTON ALL-STARS 
Confab with Rab—Duke’s In Bed 

(Columbia LB 10094. 78 rpm. 6s. 34d.) 


Ellingtonic, chugging ensemble and 


12inLPs. 38s. 3d.) 


driving rhythm get “Confab” suitably 
under way. The impeccable Hodges takes 
a chorus, followed by what sounds like 
an inspired Terry on flugel and Jimmy 
Hamilton’s free-sailing clarinet. The en- 
semble roars back to bring the side to 
a close. 

The reverse, an original by Hodges, 
proceeds in the same satisfying manner: 
Hodges sounds even more interested and, 
consequently, more inspired, Sparkling 
trumpet and more dynamic ensemble 
make this a most interesting experience 
in emotional jazz playing. 


B.B. 
BILLIE HOLIDAY 
Strange Fruit; No Good Man 
(Columbia LB 10093. 78 rpm. Ts. 4d.) 


Having had the original version of 
“Strange Fruit” in my possession for 
almost twenty years, I find it difficult not 
to be prejudiced against this recently 
recorded performance of the song with 
which Billie has become _ indelibly 
identified. If you are not lucky enough 
to possess the old Commodore version, 
then I can recommend this record, al- 
though it lacks the freshness, and the 
deep sincerity of the original. Nor do I 
like the accompaniment as well, but Billie 
is probably about the only singer today 
who can give this sociologically signifi- 
cant song the build-up in performanc: 
or impact which it needs. 

The reverse is excellent and is Billie 
singing in the style and mood of her 
successful mainstrean jazz p2rformances 
of the middle and late thirties. If you 
like Billie, and there can be few jazz 
lovers who don’t, then you'll certainly 
want this. 

ig 


Billie Holiday, with: Charlie Shavers (tpt); Tony 
Scott (clt); Paul Quinichette (ten); Aaron Bell 
(bs); Kenny Burrel (gtr): Wynton Kelly (p); 
Lennie McBrowne (d). 


MILT JACKSON 


PLENTY, PLENTY SOUL: 

Plenty, Plenty Soul; Boogity Boogity; Heartstrings 

(18 min)—Sermonette; The Spirit-Feel; Ignunt 
Oil; Blues At Twilight (22 min) 


(Lendon LTZ-K 15141. 12inLP 37s. 64d.) 


What a pleasure it is, for me anyway, 
to hear Milt Jackson divorced from the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, with all its 
pedantic restrictions.! Here he is allowed 
free rein for his fabulous and at times 
breath - taking improvisations, built 
around some fine arrangements by 
Quincy Jones. : 

The first side is played by a nine piece 
group with splendid cohesion and attack, 
while the rhythm section gives wonderful 
support, particularly Connie Kay who 
was no doubt pleased at the opportunity 
of really swinging with Milt. Horace 
Silver’s piano, Frank Foster’s tenor and 
Joe Newman’s trumpet all shine here, 
only Jimmy Cleveland remaining soul- 
less and aloof in an otherwise warm 
offering. 

The second side, played hy the small 
group. is even better, “Sermorette” being 
one of the tastiest morsels heard for a 
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long while. Milt’s vibe work here is at its 
inventive best while Joe Newman dis- 
plays plenty of technique on “The 
Spirit-Feel” well supported by Horace 
Silver,? 

P.T. 


Side One: Milt Jackson (vib); Ronnie Peters 
(alt); Frank Foster (ten); Sahib Shihab (bar); 
Joe Newman (tpt); Jimmy Cleveland (tbn); Horace 
Silver (p); Percy Heath (bs); Connie Kay (d). 

Side Two: Milt Jackson (vib); Lucky Thompson 
(ten); Joe Newman (tpt); Horace Silver (p); Oscar 
Pettiford (bs); Connie Kay (d). 


JAZZ AT THE OPERA HOUSE 
ELLA FITZGERALD 
It’s All Right With Me; Doncha Go ’Way Mad; 
Bewitched; These Foolish Things; Tl Wind; 
Goody Goody; Moonlight In Vermont (20 min)— 
Stompin’ At The Savoy; Oh, Lady Be Good 
(11 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10126. 12inLP. 41s. 8}d.) 


STAN GETZ AND JAY JAY JOHNSON 
Billie's Bounce; My Funny Valentine (19 min)— 
Crazy Rhythm; Yesterdays; It Never Entered My 

Mind; Blues In The Closet (20 min) 
(Columbia 33CX 10127. 12inLP. 4s. 84d.) 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET/ 
THE OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 
D and E Blues; Now’s The Time; *’Round Mid- 
night (15 min)—Should I; Big Fat Mama: 
Indiana; Joy Spring; Elevation (25 min) 
(Columbia 33CX 10128. 12inLP, 4ls. 84d.) 


Three more albums from Mr. Granz’s 
travelling circus, recorded, except for the 
second Ella side, during a concert at 
the Opera House, Chicago, in 1957. 

A glance at the titles of the Ella album 
should be sufficient to let you know what 
to expect, and you won't be disappointed, 
especially with the first side. Ella cannot 
be matched when given the sort of mater- 
ial which she sings here and there's little 
to choose between the performances. 
“Bewitched”, which includes the little 
known verse, and the ever-nostalgic 
“Moonlight in Vermont’ are my own 
favourites, but it’s bound to be a matter 
of choice. On the second side Ella is 
heard on a jazz kick and she really 
works herself up on ‘“Stompin’” with 
some very exciting scatting which de- 
velops into a real tour de force. The 
J.A.T.P. group swinging away behind 
her, includes a tenor section of : Coleman 
Hawkins, Lester Young, Flip Phillips, 
Stan Gatz and Illinois Jacquet. This was 
to have been the final number of the 
concert, but the audience reaction was 
such that Ella swings into a short versicn 
of “Oh, Lady Be Good”. Though both 
performances would obviously be better 
seen as well as heard, much of the excite- 
ment of this concert finale is captured 
on the record. 

The second album features some showy 
firecrackers from Stan Getz and Jay Jay 
Johnson, supported admirably by the 
Oscar Peterson Trio and Connie Kay. 
Stan is excellent on the first track, re- 
laxed and expressive, esnecially on the 
first chorus where he imvrovises with 
both inventiveness and coherence. Jav 
Jay follows with some dexterous playing 
but urforturately the performance de- 
velops into a sort of technical ding-dcng, 
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The immortal Charlie Parker 
Vol. LTZ-C 16104 

Vol. Il LTZ-C 15106 

Vol. III LTZ-C 16106 

Vol. TV LTZ-C 16107 

Vol. V LTZ-C 16108 


Coleman Hawkins 
The Hawk talks 
LAT 8242 


Benny Carter and his Orchestra 
Swingin’ at Maida Vale 
LE 4221 


Johnny Dodds 
Vol. I LRA 10025 


Jimmy Giuffre 
The Jimmy Giuffre Olarinet 
LTZ-K 15059 


ERNIE WILKIN 
Ernie Wilkins, Frank 
Jerome Richardson 
Flutes and reeds 
LTZ-C 15016 
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South, Hast... Wess 


| Julian ‘Cannonball | 
3 ‘Cannonball’ 


Wally Fawkes and Bruce Turner 
Takin’ it easy 
LF 1214 


The Persuasive sax of Russ Procope 
HA-D 2013 


Buster Bailey 
All about Memphis 
FAJ 7003 


Tate 


Swinging like Tate! 
FAJ 7004 


Budd Johnson 
Blues & la mode 


7007 


Art Pepper 
The Art Pepper 
LZ-U 14038 


RECORDS 
- 


Herbie Mann and Sam Most 
Lee Konitg with Werne Marsh ets 
Apex Club Orchestta => 


unmusical battle. 1 find the whole of a 
twelve inch LP too much to sustain the 
interest, but Jay Jay is at his best on a 
sensitive interpretation of “Yesterdays” 
which is well matched by Getz on “It 
Never Entered My Head”, 

The Modern Jazz Quartet are only 
given one side of the next record, whica 
is somewhat of a relief, as this is not 
the group at its best. I would much rather 
that they sat down and played classical 
chamber music and had done with it in- 
stead of the listen-to-us-aren’t-we-clever 
type of anaemic near-jazz which they trot 
out here. The best part of the blues is 
Lewis’s on piano, which almost swings. 
The tribute to Parker features some vibes 
from Milt Jackson, but the atmospheric 
“Midnight” has very little connection 
with jazz. 

The reverse has five numbers f.om the 
brash and extroverted Mr, Peterson— 
sauve, sophisticated, and often synthetic, 
but with its roots firmly planted in the 
jazz tradition. “Should I” is as frothy 
and effervescent as a newly poured glass 
of non-vintage champagne, and goes flat 
almost as quickly. The next two tracks 
reveal the close integration of bass and 
guitar with Oscar’s improvisations. The 
late Clifford Brown's “Joy Spring” re- 
ceives a dexterous performance and the 
side concludes with a flashy version of 
the well known rolling cadenza passages 
and some exciting guitar from Herb Ellis. 


of. 


Ella Fitzgerald (Side 1) Ella Fitzgerald with: 
Oscar Peterson (p); Herb Eliis (gtr); Ray Brown 
(bs); Connie Kay (d). Chicago, Oct. 19th, 1957 
Ella Fitzgerald (Side 2) Ella Fitzgerald with: 
Roy Eldridge (tpt); Jay Jay Johnson (tbn); Sonny 
Stitt (alt); Coleman Hawkins, Lester Young, Stan 
Getz, Flip Phillips, Illinois Jacquet (tnrs); Oscar 
Peterson (p); Herb Ellis (gtr); Ray Brown (bs); 
Jo Jones, Connie Kay (d). Los Angeles, Oct 25, 
1957. 

Getz and Johnson: Stan Getz (ten); Jay Jay 
Johnson (tbn); Oscar Peterson (p); Herb Ellis 
(gtr); Ray Brown (bs); Connie Kay (d). Chicago, 
Oct. 19, 1957. 

Modern Jazz Quartet: Milt Jackson (vib); John 
Lewis (p); Percy Heath (bs); Connie Kay (d). 
Chicago, Oct. 19, 1957. 

Oscar Peterson Trio: Oscar Peterson (p); Herb 
Ellis (gtr); Ray Brown (bs). Chicago, Oct. 19, 
1957. 


YUSEF LATEEF QUINTET 


BEFORE DAWN: 

Passion; Love Is Eternal; Pike’s Peak; Open 
Strings (22 min)—Before Dawn; Twenty-Five 
Minate Blues; Chang, Chang, Chang; Constell- 
ation (18 min) 


(Columbia 33CX 10124. 12inLP. 41s. 84d.) 


THE SOUNDS OF YUSEF: 
Take The ‘A’ Train; Playful Flute (16 min)— 
Leve And Humour; Buckingham; Meditation 
(15 min.) 


(Esquire 32-069. 12inLP 39s. 74d.) 


Most of the music to be heard in the 
first of these albums is reasonably con- 
ventional and features excellent tenor 
from Yusef, in the Hawkins manner. Not 
such a rich, full tone, nor the vivid in- 
ventiveness but still interesting and 
imaginative. Also worthy of comment is 
the piano playing of Hugh Lawson. whose 
work is often exciting. All the selections 
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are originals and, though their treatment 
by this relatively new Detroit group is 
mostly in familiar vein, the performances 
have a commendable freshness. 

The second album contains experiment 
in the fusion of modern jazz with Asiatic 
folk music. In the first there was a hint 
of this in “Before Dawn’, but on ‘Play- 
ful Flute’ and “Love and Humour” we 
get the full treatment. Yusef plays flute 
and is supported by a variety of strange 
adjuncts to the percussion department 
which include: a coin and scraper, a 
Seven Up bottle, a balloon, Chinese 
gong, Turkish finger cymbals and earth- 
board. 

All this is probably inspired by the 
fact that Yusef has recently been con- 
verted to the Moslem faith. At any rate, 
the experiment is not very successful, 
the results sounding like the background 
music to one of those “Come to the 
Ca;zbah” films. ‘ Take the ‘A’ Tra n” 's ‘he 
best track and alsc the most straight- 
forward. It is an interesting arangement 
with good flute from Yusef, including his 
gimmick of humming and p!aying at the 
same time, while Wilbur Harden’s 
flugelhorn solo is impressive. On “Buck- 
ingham” and “Meditation” Yusef returns 
to the tenor. 
< P.T. 

Before Dawn: Yusef Lateef (tnr/flute); Curtis 

Fuller (tmb); Hug Lawson (pno); Ernie Farrow 
(bs); Louis Hayes (drs). September, 1956. 
The Sounds of Yusef: Yusef Lateef (tnr/flute/ 
argol/tambourine); Wilbur Harden (flugelhorn/ 
balloon); Hugh Lawson (ono/Turkish finger cym- 
bals/Seven Up Bottle/balloon/bells); Ernie Far- 
row (bs/rabat): Oliver Jackson (drs/Chinese gong/ 
earth-board). October Lith, 1957. 


GEORGE LEWIS 
Just A Little While To Stay Here—High Society 
(Esquire EP 209 EP 13s. 74d.) 


If you only wish to nibble, the above 
EP might be of interest. But if you're 
keen you either have or are saving for 
the ten inch LP (Esquire 28-085) from 
which it was taken, and which itself 
came from Bob Koester’s Delmar label. 

A good, but far from the best, example 
ef the band’s work. 

T.S. 

George Lewis (clt); Jim Robinson (tbn); Avery 
“Kid”? Howard (tpt); Lawrence Marrero (bjo); 
Alton Purnell (p); Alcide ‘‘Slow Drag’’ Pavageau 
(bs); Joe Watkins (d/vcl). 13/6/53. 


HAL McCUSICK QUINTET 
The Settlers And The Indians; I'm Glad There 
Is You; Something New (17 min)—A Touch Of 
Spring; Blues Half Smiling; Saturday Night 
(20 min) 

(Esquire 32-073. 12inLP 39s. 74d.) 

This is far from being a very notable 
selection of McCusick’s work, even 
though he is featured on three instru- 
ments, alto, clarinet and tenor. 

According to the sleeve note: ‘The 
date itself was well prepared. A lot of 
tunes were discussed before the complete 
geography of the session was decided 
upon. Furthermore, room was left for 
changes and embellishments in the 
studio”. All I can say is that the results 
don’t justifv the preparation, for the 
record merely doodles, going on seem- 
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ingly forever. The tunes are insignificant, 
and I cannot agree that this group’s 
interpretation of the first track has, to 


quote the sleeve notes again, “that 
pioneer feeling”. ‘“‘Something New” turns 
out to be that old, old riff, sometimes 
known as “Shoot the Likker to me, John 
Boy”—here the bottle is on ice. 

On the credit side is Hal’s warm 
clarinet playing on “Glad” and “Spring” 


’ and his tasty alto on “Saturday Night”. 


Eddie Costa’s piano playing is good 
throughout. 
P.T. 


Hal McCusick (clt/as/tnr); Billy Byers (tbn); 
Eddie Costa (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Charlie 
Pers] p (ds). Dec. 27th, 1957. 


BROWNIE McGHEE 
BACK COUNTRY BLUES: 
(a) Gone, Baby, Gone; (a) Tell Me, Baby; (a) 
Sittin’ Pretty; (a) Bottom Blues; (a) Dissatisfied 
Blues; (a) Diamond Ring (20 min)—(a) The Way 
I Feel; (a) So Much Trouble; (b) It’s Love Time; 
(b) I'd Love To Love You; (b) Love’s A Disease; 
(b) My Fault (174 min.) 


(London LTZ-C15144. 12inLP. 37s. 6$d.) 


Topic gave us the best of Sonny; Nixa 
provided the finest vocal duets; and now 
Decca have thrown in a sparkling set by 
Brownie, with Sonny in the role of 
accompanist. And it is a wonderfully re- 
laxed Brownie, casually tossing off a few 
of his own fine, melodic blues. He does 
not attack his material with the fierce 
intensity of a Muddy Waters or a 
Tommy McLennon—instead, he sits back 
and almost lets a song sing itself, nudging 
it along with warm, nimble runs on the 
guitar. Still very much, if you think 
about it, a country singer, Brownie’s 
urbane melodies, with lyrics that often 
reflect his own consciousness of a chang- 
ing world, set him apart from other 
artists of similar origin. Such as Sonny 
Terry, whose music now comes only 
from within himself—a wilder, more 
vivid and, probably more lasting music 
than Brownie’s. 

As they showed us when they were 
in Britain, the styles of these two comple- 
ment each other perfectly—like Mezz 
and Bechet, Mutt and Omer Simeon, 
Uptown and Downtcwn—and nothing 
has been lost in the shift of emphasis to 
Brownie. 

A sensible and striking cover estab- 
lishes the correct listening mood, and 
Paul Clayton’s notes are fairly informa- 
tive. Now that Decca have tried the 
temperature maybe they'll take a plunge 
and come up with the Muddy Waters 
LP, issued in the States on Chess. 

(a) Brownie McGhee (vel/gtr); Sonny Terry 
(hea); unknown, but may be Sticks McGhee, 
(gtr); unknown (bs, probably home-made, from 
the sound) Bass not audible on ‘‘Diamond Ring’’. 

(b) McGhee (gtr/vcl); Terry (hca); Mickey 
Baker (gtr); Leonard Gaskin (bs); Ernest Hayes 
(p); Eugene Brooks (d). 


RED MITCHELL 
PRESENTING RED MITCHELL: 
Scrapple From The Aonole; Rainy Night; I 
Thought Of You; Out Of The Blue; (22 min)— 
Paul’s Pal; Sandu; Cheek To Cheek (21 min.) 


(Vogue LAC 1215S. 12inLP 38s... 34.) 
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Red Mitchell is an extremely able bass 
player, and all modern jazz lovers will 
doubtless welcome this first album under 
his own name. It is not so much as a 
soloist that Red scores, but for his work 
as an integral part of the rhythm section. 
To my mind, the bass has little place in 
jazz as a solo instrument and whilst there 
is too much solo bass in this album. 
it must be said that Red plays superbly, 
with a beautiful tone and close attention 
to light and shade. 

Not so interesting is the choice of 
material and fellow musicians. James 
Clay is a promising tenor and _ flute 
player but his work does not sustain for 
a twelve inch LP. Nor does the piano of 
Lorraine Geller, whose classically in- 
spired flights of fancy tend to take her 
a long way from jazz. With the exception 
of Red’s bass playing, I found much of 
this album a bore. “Scrapple’, “Out of 
the Blue” and “Pauls Pal’ are perhaps 
the best tracks. 

P.T. 

Red Mitchell (bs); James Ciay (fit/tnr); Lorraine 
Geller (pno); Billy Higgins (ds). Los Angeles, 
March 26, 1957. 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


ONE NEVER KNOWS: 

The Golden Striker; One Never Knows; The 

Rose Truc (18 min)—Cortege; Venice; Three 
Windows (19 min) 

(London LTZ-K 15140. 12inLP 37s. 6$d.) 

Individually, the four members of the 
MJQ are the most extraordinary musi- 
cians. On their own, they are jazzmen 
of the first rank who have shown their 
capability and swing in other company. 
Lewis, when he starts, can really go with 
the most sure and economical touch— 
launched on a swinging solo it is like 
feeling the muscles of some wiry horse 
breaking into a canter. Percy Heath i; 
among the greater bass players of the 
time, and never more so than when 
playing with the quartet. It is he more 
than any other who maintains the right 
of this group to be regarded as an 
integral part of the jazz tradition. 

By its nature such a group cannot be 
content with a standard material. The 
intelligence of the group, and the degree 
of austerity in its adopted form, call 
for original composition exactly tailored 
to its requirements. At the same time, 
the romanticism which is implicit in its 
instrumentation permits the use of 
material which in a conventional (or less 
disciplined) jazz group would lead to 
sentimentality. It is for these reasons that 
one expects the MJQ repertoire to be 
weighted towards programme music. 

Not much film music can stand on 
its own feet, but this can and as a jazz 
collection it can take its place with other 
worthwhile things like the Ellington 
Shakespearean fancies or Ken Moule’s 
willowy pieces. I admire this music 
immensely, liking parts of it (particularly 
“The Rose Truc’’) greatly, but find the 
overall effect slightly wearisome. Perhaps 
because the vibes have never appealed 
to me very much, and there are lots of 
little bells. 


“The Golden Striker” is too well 
known now to need comment, having 
been adopted by other groups of a very 
different character. It is one of three 
pieces which are stated, briefly and 
brilliantly, in “Three Windows” and 
then developed individually. The two 
middle tracks are somewhat lush. 
“Cortege” and “The Rose Truc” are 
nearer to the main body of jazz. “Three 
Windows” is the one to sample. 

John Lewis (p); Milt Jackson (vibraharp); Percy 
Heath (bs); Connie Kay (ds). 


RED NORVO 


MUSIC TO LISTEN TO RED NORVO BY: 

Poeme; Red Sails; The Red Broom; Rubricity; 

Paying The Dues Blues (234 min.)—Divertimento 
(in four movements) (20 min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12140 12inLP. 38s. 3d) 


Red Norvo has always moved with 
the times and set a high standard in jazz 
performance, He makes wonderful sounds 
here with three rhythm, clarinet and 
flute. The playing is brilliant, and the 
“composing” doesn’t become too far re- 
moved from the basic jazz feel. Every- 
body solos. with Bill Smith and Kessell 
outstanding. “Poeme” is the best writing 
I've heard from Montrose and “Red 
Sails’ certainly does, showing Norvo at 
his best. Bill Smith’s “Divertimento” 
shows him to be a complete composer, 
well in command of his ideas. 

The rhythm team displays a wonderful 
flow and an exciting, regular pulse, much 
of the credit for which must go to 
Mitchell on bass. 

Lovers of polite but potent jazz should 
listen to this one. 

B.B. 

Red Norvo (vbs); Buldy Collette (fl); Bill Smith 
(clt); Barney Kessell (gtr); Red Mitchell (bs); 
Shelly Manne (d). 


OSCAR PETTIFORD ORCHESTRA 


“IN HI FI’? NUMBER 2: 

Now See How You Are; Laura; Aw, Come On; 

I Remember Clifford (17 min)—Simewhere; 
Seabreeze; Little Niles (12 min.) 


(HMV DLP 1197 10inLP) 


Big band jazz perched between different 
eras. Along with the usual ‘new sounds’ 
from harp, cello, flute and French horn 
are a few good solos from talent like 
Jerome Richardson on tenor and Art 
Farmer on trumpet. I don’t know what 
Gryce is trying to do on alto, but I wish 
he wouldn’t do it. The ensembles are 
heavy and sound dated. 

“Clifford” is the most interesting tune, 
and spotlights a soulful trumpet solo. 
“Little Niles” sounds like ‘light music’ 
in conception and a little of Pettiford’s 
plucked cello goes a long way. 

The standard of big bands is, too high 
now to be able to throw a pick-up bunch 
together and expect the ultimate to 


happen. 
B.B. 


Probable personnel: Pettiford (bs, cello); Ernie 
Royal, Art Farmer, (tpt); Jimmy Cleveland (tbn); 
Tommy Flanagan (pno); Gigi Gryce (alto): 
Julius Watkins, David Amram 111 (Fr. hn.); 
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Jerome Richardson (tnr); Lucky Thompson (tnr); 
Danny Bank, Dave Kurtzer (bari); Janet Putnam 
(harp); Osie Johnson (drs). 


ANDRE PREVIN AND HIS PALS 


GIGI : 

The Parisians; I Remember It Well; A Toujours; 

It’s A Bore (19 min)—Aunt Alicia’s March; 

Thank Heaven For Little Girls; Gigi; She Is Not 
Thinking Of Me (19} min) 


(Vogue LAC 12144. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Continuing in the current vogue for 
recording jazz versions of popular music- 
al shows, Previn, Manne and Mitchell 
here turn out what to my mind, is the 
best one yet. There is far more vigour 
displayed in this selection than in any 
of their previous efforts; far more 
humour; and lastly far more swing. 

Previn knew this Gigi score back- 
wards, as he arranged most of the music 
for the film and conducted the studio 
orchestra. Some of the tunes (same 
composers) are rather Fair Ladyish, but 
the melodies chosen here are entertain- 
ing and lend themselves well to this 
method of expression. Previn’s playing 
is much warmer than usual, he crashes 
and thumps his way through “She Is 
Not Thinking”, “It’s A Bore’ and the 
very inventive performance of “The 
Parisians”, Manne and Mitchell fit into 
the picture excellently, both play with 
taste, laying down a good beat, and solo- 
ing with discretion. 

“Gigi”, the title song, is another 
excellent arrangement, subdued but 
never sugary; and “Thank Heaven” 
shows that Previn can play far more jazz 
than I ever thought. A fine album. 


S.T. 
Andre Previn (pno); Shelly Manne (drs); Red 
Mitche:! (bs). 7 and 8 April, 1958 


JIMMY RANEY 


THE FOREMOST GUITARS: 

Two Dreams Of Soma; I’m Old Fashioned; You 

Stepped Out Of A Dream; Time Was; Scholar’s 

Mate; Easy Living min)}—Ain’t Misbehavin’; 

Gone With The Wind; Li'l Basses; If I Love 
Again; Yesterdays (16 min) 


(HMV CLP 1233. 12inLP. 35s. 10d.) 


Tuneful and easy to listen to, this 
record makes ideal background music 
for a party. Unless you happen to be a 
guitarist there is nothing much to catch 
the interest, although if you have a pen- 
chant for modern styled trumpet playing 
(which I haven’t), John Wilson’s thin- 
toned, ugly phrasing may please you. 

The tracks with Chuck Wayne all! have 
good piano from Dave McKenna — 
“Stepped Out Of A Dream” and “Easy 
Living” being two of the best sides of the 
album. The tracks with Puma and Garcia 
are very like those old cuitar features 
by Kress and McDonough, brought up 
to date. 


(4) John Wilson (tpt): Jimmy Raney (gtr); 
Hal Overton (pono); Teddy Kotick (bs); Nick 
Stabulas (drs). 

(b) Chuck Wayne (gtr); Dave Shildkraut (alto); 
Dave McKenna (pno); Oscar Pettiford (bs); 
Sonny Igoe (drs). 

(c) Dick Garcia. Joe Puma (gtrs); Dante Mar- 
tucci (bs); Al Levitt (drs), 
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RECORDED IN NEW ORLEANS 
JOHNNY WIGGS’ NEW ORLEANS MUSIC (a) 
EDDIE PIERSON’S BAND (b) 
SANTO PECORA and THE TAILGATERS (c) 
ARMAND HUG’S TRIO (d) 

(a) Gallatin Street Grind; Sweet S$ sbstitute; Every- 
bedy Loves My Baby; (b) Gettysburg March; In 
Gleryland; Bill Bailey (21 min)—(c) Alabamy 
Beund; Zero; Struttin’ With Some Barbecue; (d) 
My Old Time Sweetheart; Doodle Doo Doo; Dixie 
Bug (22 min) 

{Good Time Jazz LAG 13141. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Here’s a galaxy of contemporary New 
Orleans music actually recorded in the 
Crescent City in 1956. There’s so much 
poor Dixieland and_ revivalist musi: 
available these days, that it’s a pleasure 
to listen to this forthright, gutty music 
and even if, musically speaking, the 
groups have their faults, they still play 
darn good jazz. This is music to set 
your foot tapping and it is good to 
know that there are still musicians 
around who play from the heart, know 
what traditional jazz is all about, and 
are even able to sound as though they 
are enjoying themselves. Personally, | 
want to stop banging this typ2writer and 
listen to the music all over again, particu- 
larly the piano playing of Armand Hug 
with his own Trio and with the Johnny 
Wiggs group. Incidentally Johnny plays 
some fine cornet on all three of his 
selections, and I can also recommend 
Raymond Burke’s clarinet—one of the 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


most underestimated players in jazz to- 
day. Eddie Pierson, who once played with 
A. J. Piron’s orchestra, leads a fine 
group who play in traditional N.O. march 
style. Santo Pecora is at his best on 
“Struttin’”’ and there’s a good bass sax 
solo on this, too, from Lester Bouchon; 
while Hug’s Trio bring back memories 
of Jelly Roll Morton. 

_ Finally, I would like to commend the 
informative sleeve notes and the attrac- 
tive cover design. 

(a) Johnny Wiggs (cor); Emile Christian (tmb); 
Raymond Burke (clit); Edmond Souchon (gtr/bjo/ 
vo on last track); Sherwood Mangiapane (bs). 
N.O. May 26, 1956. 

(b) Eddie Pierson (tmb); Albert Walters (tpt); 
Joseph Thomas (clt); Jeanette Kimball (pno); 
Albert French (bjo); Sidney Brown (bs); Louis 
Barbarin, Sr., (drs). N.O. March 17, 1956. 

(c) Santo Pecora (tmb): William Gallaty (tpt); 
Lester Bouchon (clt/tnr/bs sax); Ronald Dupont 
(pno); Chink Martin (bs); Paul Ferrara (drs). 
N.O. March 10th, 1956. 

(d) Armand Hug (pno); Phil Darois (bs); 
Charlie Duke (drs). N.O. May 19, 1956. 


JEANNIE ROBERTSON 
AND THE GALLOWA’ HILLS: 
The Gallowa’ Hills; The Reel Of Tullochgorm; 
Oh Jeannie My Dear Would You Marry Me; 
Bonnie Lass Come Over The Burn; Cuttie’s 
Waddin’; The Yowie Wi’ The Crookit Horn 


~ (Collector JES 1 EP. 13s. 74d.) 


SANDY PATON 


AMERICAN FOLK SONGS: 
Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship; Wife Of Ushers 
Well—Twa Sisters; The Farmer’s Cursed Wife 


(Collector JES 2. EP. 13s. 74d.) 


ROBIN HALL 
THE SONGS OF ROERT BURNS: 
Rantin’, Rovin’, Robin; My Love Is Like A 
Red, Red Rose—My Love She’s But A Lassie 
Yet; A Man’s A Man For All That; Scots Wha 
Hae 
(Collector JES 3. EP. 13s. 7}d.) 


Because of an affinity of function and, 
thus, content between all folk music, 
jazz lovers tend to stray, sooner or later, 
into the general folk field. This can be 
a rewarding journey, as a listen to the 
music on these records will quickly 
illustrate. 

Scotland’s Jeannie Robertson is by 
far the most interesting performer here— 
a girl with an unspoiled, ringing voice 
singing the teautiiul songs cf her Lountry, 
Alan Lomax has described her as “ 
monumental figure of the world’s folk- 
song” and I am prepared to agree with 
him, even on the strength of this one 
record. In style and sound she bears a 
strong resemblance to Vera Hall (who 
can be heard singing “Another Man 
Done Gone” on Nixa’s Blues In The 
Mississippi Night LP). “Gallowa’ Hills” 
is a folk tour de force of immense 
dignity and feeling. Try it. 

Just as jazz has been adopted by 
British youth, so the American people 
once took British folk songs and made 
them their own. Sandy Paton, an Ameri- 
can, sings a few of them here to his own 
guitar accompaniment. As on his first 


February 
Really the Blues 


by MEZZ MEZZROW 
& BERNARD WOLFE 


Mezzrow is an inescapable figure 
ix the world of jazz and his 
autobiography contains histori- 
cal material not to be read ‘ 
elsewhere. It is an intensely felt 
account of an incredible life 
and every phrase, every 
sentence has the beat, the 
cadence of the music that 
finally stood between Mezz and 
utter degradation. 

Elsewhere 25s.; Jazz Book Club 
edition only 6s. 


%* Does not the above programme tempt you? It presents the 
greatest opportunity to improve your knowledge and increase your 
enjoyment of jazz by possessing the many fascinating books written 
by and about jazz musicians. Jazz lovers in their thousands all 
over the world have welcomed the service provided by the Jazz 
Book Club. Its bi-monthly selections issued to members only, at a 
specially low price, constitute an unrivalled library of jazz litera- 
ture. Library size, full length. solidly bound, you will be proud to 
have those books on your she'ves. They are chosen by a committee 
headed by Rex Harris, assisted by Humphrey Lyttelton and Gerald 
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Lascelles. 


Mr. Sargeant’s task has been to define 


April 


Jazz : Hot 
and Hybrid 


by WINTHROP SARGEANT 


jazz, to analyse its musical anatomy, to 
indicate the features that distinguish it 
from other kinds of music and give it 

a unique place in the music of the 
world. Said the New York Times: ‘‘Mr. 
Sargeant has set up signposts before 
which every future student of jazz 
will necessarily have to pause’’. 
Elsewhere 35s.; Jazz Book Club 
edition only 6s. 


thereafter. 
oO | will 


six books. 
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This is a work of reference in which every 
jazz lover, however well up in the subject, 
will find a mine of information. From A to Z 


To The Jazz Book Club, 38 William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 

I will join the Jazz Book Club Please send the following 
rom,... 5... (month), purchase six back choices and charge 
bi-monthly choices, and give one to my account 

month’s notice if I wish to resign O Young Man with a 


pay 6s. (plus 9d. OJazz in Perspective, 
postage and packing) for each S. 

book on receipt. 
© I enclose 40s. 6d. (36s. plus OHis Eye is on the 
4s. 6d. postage and packing) for 


(Overseas and Eire. Prepayment 
for six books is requested.) 

Address ..... 


June 
Dictionary of Jazz 
by HUGUES PANASSIE 


every performer, composer, the tunes—a 
work of devoted research and genuine 
scholarship, to which Louis Armstrong 

has contributed an acute, characteristic 
foreword. 

Elsewhere 25s.; Jazz Book Club 

edition only 6s. 


Horn, 6s. 


O Play that Music, 6s. 


Sparrow, 6s. 
O Jazz: Its Evolution 
and Essence, 6s. 
OcCount Basie and 
his Orchestra, 6s. 
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RECORD REVIEWS—conttnued. 


To the critics of JAZZ 
JOURNAL who voted 
‘“That Cat Felix’’ as 
The Best British Record 
of the Year, My sincere 
thanks. 

LENNIE FELIX 


Collector EP, he sounds slightly theatré 
cal, but again this is not enough to 
spoil the end effect of good songs well 
sung by a fine singer. Paul Carter’s album 
notes are sympathetic and relaxed. 
The third selection takes us back to 
Scotland and the bicentenary of Robert 
Burns. I am told that Robin’s accent is 
not strictly correct for Burns, but authen- 


tic or not it sounds right to this foreigner. , 


“Man’s A Man”, especially, has the 
haunting, wistful-sad atmosphere that is 
so apt for many folk songs. Robin’s 
guitar playing is simple but effective. 

If you have not already tried this 
type of music, a couple of these could be 
a sound first investment. TS. 

1. Jeannie Robertson (vcl). 

2. Sandy Paton (vcl, gtr) 

3. Robin Hall (vel, gtr). 


SONNY ROLLINS 
ROLLINS PLAYS FOR BIRD: 
I Remember You; My Melancholy Baby; Old 
Folks; They Can’t Take That Away From Me; 
Just Friends; My Little Suede Shoes; S‘ar Eyes 
(264 min)—Kids Know; I’ve Grown Accustomed 
To Her Face (21$ min) 
(Esquire 32-075. 12inLP. 39s. 74d.) 


“Bird’s been here and gone” is the 
message on the cover, and in this collec- 
tion Rollins justifies a few of the adverse 
criticisms which Bob Burns has unleashed 
upon him in the past in these pages. 
This 1956 session paired Rollins with 
the Max Roach Quartet of that time, 
providing another voice in Dorham’s 
smooth trumpet, some drum athletics, 


FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 
JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM 


Printed on art paper and bound into a six- 
teen page booklet, the photographs include, 
Humphrey Lyttelton, Duke Ellington, Fats 
Waller, Earl Hines, Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, 
Sidney Bechet, Cozy Cole, Zutty Singleton, 
Baby Dodds, Eureka Brass Band, Jack Tea- 
garden, Count Basie, Coleman Hawkins, J. C. 
Heard, Lester Young, Oscar Peterson, Louis 
Armstrong’s All Stars. Price 2/6 post free. 


A Must for ALL Those [Interested In 
New Orleans Music and Musicians 
JAZZ : NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 
By Samuel B. Charters 
A biographical history of New Orleans music. 
Price 25/9 post free. 

JAZZ JOURNAL 
Book Dept, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


nothing much in the way of individuality 
from the piano, and less from the bass. 

Faults first. Roach is quite pestilential. 
A brilliant drummer, with so much tech- 
nique that only his own group can really 
contain him, yet he behaves on many 
sessions with complete disregard, larding 
out tricks and metallic furbelows. 
Rollins does his Parker pieces, and throws 
in the facetious quotes which seem 
obligatory in this company. These, and 
the cold displays of technique from Dor- 
ham and Roach seem little better than 
the things Fess Williams did all those 
years ago, which at least had the merit 
of being funny. 

However, Rollins shines and shows the 
enormous talent which has blossomed 
since. Dorham also manages, and at 
least in improvisation is not completely 
outclassed, but establishes himself like 
a cool Harry James, a remark which is 
not intended in deprecation. 

The medley on side 1 presents the 
three solo voices in succession, each 
alone stating a melody and embellishing 
it, with the three together in “Star Eyes”. 
The Rollins tracks (1, 4, and 7) are of 
course the more interesting, and on the 
reverse “I’ve Grown Accustomed To Her 
Face” is a melody which shows this man 
at his very best, and Wade Legge in his 
most eloquent work of the session. Max 
Roach’s track is “Kids Know’, a curious 
melange in 3/4, with Dorham blowing 
like Dizzy, and fantastic, inconsequential 
drumming—cr if you prefer old Gitler’s 
approach, ‘an __ intellectual - emotional 
gem”. -B. 

Kenny Dorham (tpt): Sonny Rollins (tnr); 
Wade Legge (p): George Morrow (bs); Max 
Roach (d). October 5, 1956. 


HOWARD RUMSEY’S LIGHTHOUSE 
ALL-STARS, Vol. 4. 


(a) Aquarium; (a) Warm Winds; (a) Night In 
Tunisia; (a) Albatross; (b) Blue Sands (b) Swing 
House (20 min)—(a) Still Life; (a) Bags Groove; 
(a) Hermosa Summer: (b) A Bit Of Basie; (b) 
Waikikian; (a) Happy Town (19} min). 


(Vogue LAC 12146. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


The oboe and flute duets by Bob 
Cooper and Bud Shank have become 
quite a tradition at the Lighthouse, one 
of the few remaining jazz spots in the 
Los Angeles area these days. The eight 
selections by these two, Cooper doubling 
on English Horn, were recorded in 1953, 
and were previously issued on Vogue 
LDC 146. 

Personally I don’t much care about 
the thin emasculated tone of flutes and 
oboes as applied to jazz, though I can 
appreciate the musical worth and fine 
technique of both players in this instance. 
All the same, except for “Albatross”, 
which swings neatly with some nice piano 
from Claude Williamson and “Bags’ 
Groove’, it all sounds like arty-crafty 
film background music. x 

The remaining selections were recorded 
in 1956 by Buddy Collette, also on flute, 
plus rhythm section. Though the con- 
ception is similar in some cases to the 
previous session, I find these very much 
more acceptable in a jazz sense, and 
Buddy to be much the most talented 
musician of the three. “A Bit of Basie” 
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features Sonny Clark at the piano and 
both this and “Swing House’’ reveal 
Buddy’s considerable technique more 
than adequately. P.T. 

(a) Bob Cooper (Oboe & English Horn); Bud 
Shank (Flute & alto flute); Claude Williamson 
(p); Max Roach (d); Howard Rumsey (bs). 
December, 1953. 

(b) Buddy Collette (Flute & Alto Flute); Stan 
Levey (d); Sonny Clark (p); Howard Rumsey (bs). 
September 25, 1956. 


DUANE TATRO 
Backlash; Multiplicity; Minor Incident; Turbulence; 
Low Clearance; Folly; (16$ min)—Dollar Day; 
Easy Terms; Outpost; Maybe Next Year; Con- 
versation Piece (16} min) 


(Vogue LAC 12107. 12inLP. 38s. 3d.) 


Tatro’s compositions and arrangements 
on this LP prove him to be a venerable 
force in those departments.. The initiated 
ear will find his ensembles forceful and 
potent, his part writing valuable, and 
the frames for his well chosen soloists 
considerate. But seekers of happy or 
funky jazz need not peruse, as this is 
Doom Inc. 

Tatro’s history tells us that his father 
invented the first rural battery radio and 
that he mowed lawns as a boy, as well 
as making ice cream. | thought mention 
of this would help in understanding his 
music.. 

Each soloist does himself credit, not 
only on the intricate improvisational 
passages but also in the conception of 
the ensemble interpretation. Soloing most 
comfortably are Joe Maine on alto, 
Giuffre on baritone and Enevoldsen on 
valve trombone. Niehaus plays very 
inaccurately, as always. 

Although everything is very organised, 
there are real high-spots on this record. 
And it is a promising sign to hear some 
of the thinkers of modern music in the 
jazz idiom (notice, we didn’t say ‘modern 
jazz’) having the opportunity to score 
their ideas. Contemporary show initiative 
and foresight in recording them, impec- 
cably, as well as presenting them in an 
extremely attractive manner. -B. 

Tatro (director); Stu Williamson (tpt); Bob 
Enevoldsen (v-tb); Joe Eager (Fr. Hn); Lennie 
Niehaus (alto); Bill Holman (tnr); Jimmy Giuffre 
(bari): Ralph Pena (bs); Shelly Manne (d). Also 
featured: Vincent De Rose (Fr. Hn); Bob Gordon 
(bari); Joe Maine (alto). 


INDEX 1958 | 


In response to numerous requests 
we are pleased to announce that 
a full and complete index to Jazz 
Journal for 1958, including all 
records reviewed, is now ready. As 
the supply will be strictly limited 
yOu are advised to book your copy 
of this index without delay. 


Price 5/- post free. | 


JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 
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DISRESPECTFUL TEA 


“Man, those sessions kill me. Poly- 
phony, flattened-fifths, half-tones—they 
don’t mean a thing. I just pick up my 
horn and play what I feel”. 

Jack Teagarden reacts to 
a jazz “seminar”, 

“The Saturday Review”, 
15.11.58. 


—620— 
FIRST NIGHT 


As our first evening in New York 
this vear began to unfold, we felt oddly 
comforted. The same good faces were in 
the Turf. the Copper Rail and Beef- 
steak Charlie’s, Della still cooked her 
“soul” food. None of its devotees 
seemed any the worse for another year 
of Cutty Sark. 

Some hours or several White Horses 
later, we were deemed fit enough for 
sad tidings and accounts of the latest 
fell deeds. There was literally murder 
at Birdland, and figuratively murder at 
the Riviera, where we had so looked 
forward to hearing Sy Oliver’s big band. 
There was this radio station in Philly 
that played jazz nineteen hours a day, 
but nothing except “modern” jazz and 
Sinatra and Ella. 

And so this one had taken a day job 
and that one had opened a shop, and 
there was, variously, ironic amusement 
or gay defiance. The future? “Livin’ 
for today, man!” 

At the Metropole, there was change, 
much of it for the better. Vic, Gene 
and Cozy, alas, were gone, but so was 
Sol Yaged. There was far less rowdy 
Dixieland for visiting cowmen, and 
handsome drapes along the wall behind 
the band greatly reduced the reverbera- 
tion. In a quintet without drags, Roy 
and Hawk were together with Joe Knight 
(piano), Francesco Skeets (bass) and J. C. 
Heard. Roy and Hawk were playing 
as we had not them in years, happily, 
relaxed, swinging. One set they did just 
two numbers, “I Can't Believe That 
You’re In Love With Me” and Hawk’s 
newly efficacious “Royal Jelly Blues”, 
and played on about five minutes over 
time. Everything was perfect, and Hawk 
was blowing softly, smoothly, serenely, 
eyes closed, with no nods in alien direc- 
tions, and Budd Johnson, standing down 
below, was shaking his head in wonder 
and muttering about control. 


STANLEY 
DANCE 


The Red Allen set mostly consisted 
of warhorses, but Sam Price played his 
sturdy, enduring, bluesy piano, and 
Buster Bailey added bass clarinet to 
excellent effect. 

(Another night there we heard the 
Charlie Shavers group with Hal Singer 
and Claude Hopkins. This again was 
mainstream rather than quasi-Dixieland. 
We were glad to hear Singer and glad 
that Albert McCarthy had recorded him, 
for his is an unpretentiously direct style 
with that good feeling for the beat which 
can be so moving for those of us who 
do not worship ‘virtuosity and com- 
plexity. Best, though, on this occasion 
were the solos by Claude. He seemed 
happier than a year ago and he played 
some wonderful stride piano that was 
simultaneously pretty and powerfully 
swinging), 

Then we moved down a block to the 
Frolic Café, a place largely patronized 
by sailors and their ladies. Here were 
Snub Moseley. Keg Purnell and Timme 
Jones (organ). Snub is a great entertainer. 


SNUB MOSELEY. 
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AND 


POLITELY 


He works hard, sings, plays his slide 
saxophone, and blows fantastic trom- 
bone. We realised quickly that his trom- 
bone has never been adequately recorded. 
He played a very soulful slow blues, 
a number with plunger a la Tyree, and 
then some up-tempo pieces with such 
attack and ferocity as this generation 
could hardly be expected to appreciate. 
“Yes, said Snub, “that’s right. The 
Lunceford style owed something to the 
Alphonse Trent band. Jimmie used to 
come and listen to us often”. 

Back up the street Hawk was putting 
his horn and Felsted LP into the back 
of the handsome Chrysler station wagon. 
(“Rolls don’t make ‘em yet, do they?’’) 
Roy was announcing his willingness to 
give the defeated another chance on the 
bowling machine the next night. It was 
too late to go up town where the main 
attractions, like last year, were Buddy 
Tate and Lockjaw. And it was snowing, 
too, like last year, but this time Trummie 
and the Bruynoghes were in Europe. So 
it wasn’t the same. And it never is again. 


—621— 
DIGEST 


“TI would rather have one single touch 
of genius, however casual, chancy, or 
uneducated, than a sackful of intellectual 
lucubration”. 

Harold Hobson, 

“The Sunday Times”, 

14.12.58. 
. . . they reveal an alarming critical 
tendency to care only about whether a 
show is good or bad of its kind, while 
= no distinctions of value between 
inds”’. 


“ 


Kenneth Tynan on N.Y. 
theatre critics, 
“The Observer”, 
14.12.58. 
_ “The good artist believes that nobody 
is good enough to give him advice. He 
has supreme vanity. No matter how 
much he admires the old writer, he wants 
to beat him’. 


“The artist is a cut above the critic, 
for the artist is writing something which 
will move the critic. The critic is writing 
something which will move everybody 
but the artist”. 


“The artist is of no importance. Only 
what he creates is important .. .” 
William Faulkner, 
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“Writers At Work”, 
(Secker & Warburg). 


“It is the artist who counts. Tolstoi 
ard Dickens and Balzac are great, not 
the literary form they demonstrated”. 

Francois Mauriac, 
“Writers At Work”, 
(Secker & Warburg). 


—622— 
SPRINGS ETERNAL 


The history of jazz and the directions 
it has taken must often have depended 
in the past on the decisions of men who 
were not musicians. We believe that the 
future of jazz can be quite radically 
affected by the decision Harold Davison 
has to make regarding the European 
tour of Buck Clayton’s band. 

Using the proposed personnel with 
one exception (Al Williams subbing for 
Sir Charles, who is still in California), 
Buck has made an LP ior Columbia 
that will probably prove to be the best 
ever released under his name, one that 
will come to be regarded as a classic 
of the 

We heard the acetates in the company 
of four of the participants, and it was 
a rare experience to observe the pleasure 
they took in each other’s work. The band, 


for this age, is an unusually homogeneous ° 


one. When it came to the recording 
studio, after just one rehearsal, it had 
a group spirit normally only encountered 
in bands that have worked as units for 
a long time. This derived from a com- 
mon feeling about jazz essentials and 
musical standards. As with the Basie 
band in its great period, there were no 
gimmicks, no empty virtuosity, no 
escapist indulgence in colour. The tempos 
were right. The material—some standards 
and some originals—was wisely chosen. 
The solos were at once tasteful and in- 
spired, and the ensembles were blessed 
with real esprit de corps. 

Buck’s writing had such simplicity and 
mobility as again suggested Basie, yet 
the performances had an _ individuality 
all their own, The five horns produced 
an impression of a big band, a small 
big band if you please, with that light- 
ness and lift that came out of K.C. on 
the first wave, when they were mostly 
playing heads and the sections hadn’t 
swollen to eight brass and five reeds. 
Then, too, they suggested the airiness 
that Smack and band sought and found 
on some arrangements, but withal there 
was the strength, power and ability to 
bear down when rhythmic emphasis was 
required. 

After this record, we think, Herbie 
Lovelle will be a new name in the ranks 
of the great drummers. He was a swing- 
ing force throughout and his accents had 
incendiary and commanding qualities. 
Gene Ramey’s bass was, as expected, 
exemplary, a zestful rhythmic  spring- 
board, Al Williams’s piano didn’t provide 
guite the solid beat of Sir Charles’s, 
but his solos and fill-ins were imaginative 
and enlivening. 

Certain criticism of Earl Warren in 
England has appeared to us biassed and 
unjust. Earl played lead alto with Basie 
at a time when the tenor saxes were 
heavily featured. As a result, he was 
seldom heard as a soloist, but a refer- 
ence to his solos on “Pound Cake” and 
“Out the Window” will show that he 


is today more accomplished and better 
equipped for such a role than he was 
twenty years ago. He hasn’t ‘“modern- 
ised” his style by the introduction of 
elements foreign to it, but he phrases 
now with more rhythmic definition, 
blows with more attack and bite to his 
tone. No artificiality is involved. Such 
chan ze as there is is t“e reflection of twenty 
years of musical experience and living 
on a naturally warm and virile person- 
ality. On these records of Buck’s, Earl 
blew foot-stamping alto, and a couple 
of pretty clarinet solos that had a float- 
ing alto quality reminiscent of Benny 
Carter’s work on clarinet. 

Buddy Tate was in magnificent form. 
His choice of notes, his melodic phrases 
and splendid timing make him one of 
the most immediately communicative 
tenor players on the scene. That he can, 
as one of the other musicians put it, 
“make you feel so good”, is a rhythmic 
secret lost to those who rather seek to 
astound by the extravagant, the bizarre 
or the involved. Like Earl, he plays 
better today than when he was with 
Basie, but progress now often seems 
only to be measured by the degree of 
conformity to the prevailing fashion. 
Such a conception, of course, absolves 
a critic from any need of basic jazz 
criteria, 

Dicky Wells’s solos were Gene Ramey’s 
special delight. Seldom have his control 
and imagination been better displayed. 
Once again one is faced with the prob- 
lem of a musician evolving naturally 
within his own individual style. Must he 
conform to what is “contemporary” to 
be appreciated and “recognised”? This 
record, his Felsted LP (ad.), and a 
session with Rex Stewart for George 
Simon, may begin to awaken the public 
to the fact that a major talent has been 
too long neglected. 

Last, but most, were the two trumpets. 
It was an exquisite experience to hear 
two masters like Buck and Emmett 
Berry working together, Their musical 
personalities are different, but they play 
within the same idiom, inspire one 
another and are in the best sense comple- 
mentary. The two horns gave weight to 
the ensembles and variety—muted and 
open—to the solo sequences. There were 
imaginative flights from each, but no 
tasteless exhibitionism, never a meaning- 
less note, no vulgarity of the kind that 
has marred jazz trumpet for over two 


decades, For qualitative comparison we 
thought back to Cootie and Rex, to 
Tommy Ladnier and Joe Smith, to 
Louis and King Joe. Buck and Emmett 
are that good on this record. 

We have no doubt that this band 
could give Britain, and Europe, its best 
and truest jazz kicks since the war. And 
what trends might not be set in motion 
if we could return to the jazz standards 
that it maintains! A band like this might 
get to play in its own country as a unit, 
publicly. 


—623— 
OTHER OPINIONS 


“On the other hand, there is a notice- 
able influx of modern art music devices 
into the latter day jazz, and_ these 
elements come mainly from the erst- 
while borrowers, such as Hindemith or 
Milhaud”. 


“It is interesting to note that in the 
so-called progressive jazz, which now 
attempts to create a synthesis from the 
other end—and equally unsuccessfully— 
characteristic jazz components are sacri- 
ficed. The trouble is that the composers 
of this music cannot rise to real stature 
because they cannot handle the contruc- 
tive principles of art music sufficiently to 
produce anything beyond atmospheric 
pleasantness, even when they call their 
compositions ‘invention’, ‘concerto’, or 
‘fugue’.” 

Paul Henry Lang, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune, 
8.2.59. 


“Some of the progressive jazz sounds 
to me like lost little children who don’t 
know what road they're on or what 
they're doing or why they’re doing it”. 

Mahalia Jackson, 
“Down Beat”, 
11.12.58. 


“Of course, a big part of the audience 
(in the swing era) was sensitive to show- 
manship—the drum solos, for example— 
but a good many people in the audience 
were obviously musically sensitive. In 
contrast, the audience today is so jaded. 
They have to be entertained. It’s a prob- 
lem that young musicians must face”. 


“I do feel that music has got to come 
back”. 
Teddy Wilson, 
“Down Beat”, 
22.1.59. 


“IT’S ALL DOWN TO” 
COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.I 
Telephone: MUSeum 3224 


JAZZ—new or secondhand books, magazines 
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Just as The Cat staggered out of the 
Dawn Club in the famous Gene Deitch 
cartoon, so did this writer emerge from 
the Odeon Cinema, Tottenham Court 
Road on Sunday the 11th of January, 
1959. Once again the good men from 
New Orleans had taken me by surprise. 
Not that I shouldn’t have known what 
to expect—with the exception of Drag 
and Joe Watkins I had heard them all 
in person previous to the British tour— 
but I am always surprised and gratified 
when my idols prove themselves worthy 
of the praise I regularly bestow on them. 
Furthermore, as one with a strong pre- 
ference for traditional jazz forms, I find 
that I live in a largely hostile world, a 
world peopled by an intelligentsia that 
hurls constant ridicule at my enthusi- 
asms; under a stream of critical brick- 
bats my conviction sometimes falters and 
scurvy doubt begins to haunt me. These 
feelings become particularly acute im- 
mediately prior to a live performance 
by musicians who, to me, are important 
jazz voices. Will they be as good as 
they must be? Do they actually possess 
the qualities I have credited them with? 
Do I stick with Russell, Ramsey and 
Colyer or will I be forced to concede 
that Hodeir, Feather and Ulanov are 
not, after all, the arch villains of jazz 
criticism? 

I don’t know why I worry: none of 
my favourites has ever failed me. Every 
time, the music is just as I want it to 
be. Seurvy Doubt soon gives way to 
Intrepid Jubilation and Renewed Con- 
viction. I glow. 

_And so it was with George Lewis and 
his band. I glowed my happy way 
through five excellent concerts—each 
one better than the last, each one 
featuring indescribably alive music that 
had the kick of a triple Southern Com- 
fort: six young-old men_ proclaiming 
the joy of living, of being, of swinging 
—six young-old men playing simple 
uninhibited, graceful, stomping, romping. 


TONY STANDISH REFLECTS ON 


heart-warming music-of-the-heart, defy- 
ing time and treacherous fashion, and 
dwarfing the midgets of whom the latter 
has made giants. Swinging, they showed, 
is like joy and health—you can’t have 
too much of it. And you noticed, I trust, 
if you were humble enough to go to the 
concerts, the complete lack of neurosis. 
New Orleans jazz, like all good jazz, 
Teflects life as it should be lived. 

But there-was one bad moment: the 
Opening number of the first concert 
did nothing to allay the doubts I men- 
tioned earlier. Most of the band were 
noticeably nervous in front of the 
thousands of eager, mostly-young faces 
that peered at them across the foot- 
lights. George, approaching the mike 
as though it was likely to bite him, 
announced “Yes, Yes In Your Eyes” 
and, suddenly, there was confusion— 
Kid did not even know the tune, Jim 
had not played it in years, the mike on 
Drag’s bass wasn’t working and no one 
seemed to know what key they were 
supposed to be in! I was filled with 
apprehension. But it wasn’t to last for 
long. Soon, the musicians lost themselves 
in the music and gradually the proceed- 
ings warmed up until, by the time 
“Savoy Blues’ and “Muskrat Ramble” 
came up, I was glowing. I was alive 
again. I was hearing jazz in the grand, 
disappearing manner, triwmphing over 
unsympathetic surroundings — for one 
factor that should be taken into account 
when considering the Lewis band as 
heard in this country is that the musi- 
cians—with the exception of Joe Robi- 
chaux, who attained a degree of musical 
sophistication while leading a _ swing 
band in the thirties—are mainly parade 
and dance-hall men. Consequently, their 
music is not heard at its best under 
concert conditions. Theirs is functional 
jazz music for marchinng, dancing, 
drinking, playing, singing and eating— 
living—and it is best heard in simple 
surroundings suited to those pastimes. 
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THE GEORGE LEWIS TOUR 


As good as they undoubtedly were—and 
they were superb — the band never, 
at any time I heard them, achieved the 
absolutely breath-taking swing of the 
bands I heard playing for marching 
and dancing in New Orleans. Naturally, 
we did not expect to see them marching 
in London, but it is a pity they were 
not able to play for dancing. And there 
is one more reservation. It should be 
generally accepted that these musicians 
are not the greatest improvisers the 
idiom has known. Anyone who insists 
that their music. in 1959, is superior to 
that of the Morton, Armstrong and 
Oliver recording bands of the twenties 
is merely betraying his own sentiment- 
ality. This is a niggling reservation, to be 
sure, but for the sake of perspective I 
feel it is a necessary one. On the other 
hand, a large number of people, includ- 
ing many who like the band, claim 
that these are not, because of their 
technical limitations, “great” jazz musi- 
cians, I baulk at that. “Great” is a 
double-edged word that makes hypo- 
crites of most of us at one time or 
another—it is not too difficult to find 
someone who will praise Ike Rodgers 
and Sleepy John Estes while condemning 
Lewis for his “lack of -technique”. Too 
often, greatness is measured in terms 
of mere agility. This might be alright 
when judging a high jump competition, 
but it hardly seems apt when considering 
the worth of a jazz performance. A good 
photograph, for instance, is not, in en- 
lightened circles, judged on sharpness, 
fine grain, size of the print etc., but 
on the content and meaning—the story- 
telling ability—of the picture. That is 
why the great photographers—Cartier- 
Bresson, Capa, Haas, Eisenstadt, to 
name but a few—are often among the 
poorest technicians in the business. So it 
is in jazz. The music of the Lewis band 
is out of focus, blurred and grainy, but 
it has the emotional impact of a Capa 
photogaph—the healthy excitement, the 
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vitality and the honesty more than offset 
the crudities of execution on the parts of 
men who, and they will tell you them- 
selves, are past their musical prime. In 
a way, the music is just-plain-good 
enough to warrant the term great. We 
will examine this aspect in more detail 
later. In the meantime, let us take a look 
at the charming individuals who make 
up this, one of the last four or five of 
the real New Orleans bands .. . 

For a marching city, New Orleans has 
produced a rich crop of bass players— 
Pops Foster, Wellman Braud, Joe 
Lindsay, Al Morgan, Bill Johnson, Ed 
Garland. Alongside these formidible 
names we must now, on the evidence of 
the last fifteen years, make room for 
Alcide “Slow Drag” Pavageau, the 
transistorised giant of the bass who, with 
Baby Dodds and Lawrence Marrero, 
sparked the great Bunk Johnson band 
of the forties . . . that, surely, was one 
of the rhythm sections of jazz! 
Lawrence is too ill, now, to leave New 
Orleans and Baby is_ seriously ill 
in Chicago, but Drag _ continues, 
as to see him in action you _ think 
he must always continue, to tear great 
balloons of sound from his bass with 
a daemonic energy that belies his seventy 


odd years. A pert, sparrow of a man, - 


he approaches his instrument as Heming- 
way’s Old Man approached his fish—‘I 
love you fish, but I will kill you”. With- 
out him, the banjoless rhythm section 
could not have produced sufficient spark 
to get Big Jim firing on all cylinders. 

When Louis Armstrong was asked, in 
an interview with Sinclair Traill, to name 
a drummer he liked to have behind him 
when playing he immediately named 
Paul Barbarin . . . “He’s got the beat, 
man”, When asked what heat, Louis rep- 
lied: “Why, THE beat, daddy, THE beat”. 
According to Louis, only New Orleans 
drummers have the real secret, learned 
in the parade bands, of THE beat. Joe 
Watkins has the raggy beat and the crisp 
sound of a drummer who learned his 
stuff in the parades. It is my guess that 
he would meet Louis’ requirements. But 
make no mistake, Joe is nobody’s Baby 
Dodds. He has none of Baby’s flexibility 
and he never makes you cry out, as 
Baby could, with the sheer energy and 
power of his playing. Instead, he re- 
minds one more of Minor Hall, Freddie 
Moore, George Wettling or Kaiser 
Marshall—a steady, reliable drummer 
who “plays for the benefit of the band”’. 
He also sings most of the vocals in a 
voice that bears a striking resemblance 
to that of Jesse Fuller; it is not a warm 
voice, but it has a tough, ringing, open- 
air sound—and it swings. 

Joe Robichaux was the third and, in 
many ways, odd man out in the rhythm 
section. When stung into action, per- 
haps by fierce looks from the hard- 
working Drag, he contributed to the 
lift of the band with stinging, two- 
handed playing. But mostly he seemed 
content to chord quietly in the ensembles. 
And the concert atmosphere caused him 
to play to the gallery during his solos 
which, although highly rhythmic, were 
careless and not often deserving of the 
applause they drew. Joe is a far, far 
better pianist than was apparent in 
Britain. He is, along with Manuel 
Manetta, (who taught both Joe and 


Jelly) probably the last of the New 
Orleans pianists playing in the Jelly Roll 
Morton tradition. I enjoyed his work 
here—and at the last concert at Vic- 
toria he played exceptionally fine piano 
— but I know he could have done 
better. 

Kid Howard is one of my favourite 
trumpet players. When I first heard 
him, raising the roof on the Climax 
78’s, he left me _ reeling. This, I 
thought, this is the wild, swinging, driv- 
ing, searing-hot epitome of all New 
Orleans trumpet players; this is a man 
with the intensity of Papa Mutt and 
Natty Dominique, the power and fire 
of Louis, Oliver and Keppard. Today, 
nine years later, I still think the Climax 
session produced jazz classics to equal 
those of the twenties. But the interven- 
ing years have not been kind to Kid: 
stili a moving, driving lead horn and 
still, on the blues and spirituals, able to 
strike deep into the heart, his lip is not 
what it was and his volume, if we can 
judge from the records, has dropped 
by two thirds. But no matter—unless 
you were among the soul-less monsters 
who came to find fault, you could still 
listen to the fast, unique runs, the fierce, 
angry vibrato and the growling lead-ins 
to the last choruses. Stylistically, no 
living trumpet player, unless it is Ken 
Colyer, suits the Lewis band like Kid 
Avery. He has always been the man for 
the job, and he always will be. 

And Jim Robinson . . . What more 
is there to write about Big Jim? Since 
that lucky day when Rena found him 
sitting on a French Quarter doorstep 
and took him along to record for Hey- 
wood Broun, he has filled the grooves of 
many records and the hearts of many 
people with the swinging joy of his 
music. If ever music was anyone’s life 
it is Jim’s and I always remember him, 
at a parade in New Orleans, playing 
and marching, hour after hour, swinging 
out against the high brass and the wail- 
ing saxes and obviously loving every min- 


ute of it. No one, not even the roaring Ory, 
has a tone to match his, and when it 
comes to swinging—and I mean the sort 
that lifts you clean out of your shoes— 
there cannot be a musician alive to equal 
him. When people criticise Jim Robin- 
son I don’t go on the defensive. I go 
away. 

Finally, there is George Lewis — a 
small, sensitive man who, without asking 
and never expecting, has become a legend 
in his own time—the idol of hordes of 
youngsters (and not-so-youngsters) who 
have found something in his music that 
speaks to and for them, that answers 
some of their problems and affirms 
their own feelings. These young people 
are important to jazz — an unknown 
audience that packs the halls—yet many 
jazz writers hold them in contempt, 
describing them as “poseurs”, “the great 
unwashed”, “‘demi-mcndaines”, and or- 
ons’. Blinkered by unconscious snobbery, 
they do not consider them as people at 
all. Yet Kenneth Tynan, writing of these 
same youthful supporters of the New 
Orleans style bands, had this to say: 

. you will find in them these qualities: 
an instinctive Leftism, an undemonstra- 
tive sympathy with anarchy, a dislike 
of classy politicians, . a good deal 
of promiscuous pleasure, and almost no 
drunkenness . . They are bright, 
unaggressive and authentically tolerant. 
You could never make a_ lynch 
mob out of them, because the art they 
live for was invented by Negroes”. I 
too, am all for these young people, and 
I think that in George Lewis they have 
chosen a trustworthy idol. 

On stage, George is obviously self- 
conscious: he worries about the sound 
of the band and he never seems able to 
believe that all those people out there 
really want to hear his music. When he 
relaxes—as witness the Bill Russell re- 
cordings—he is at his best, but always the 
slender, bittersweet tone and the nimble, 
filigreed phrasing are there to stamp 
him as one of the best of the New 
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Orleans clarinets. George’s place in jazz 
history is generally recognised these 
days. Although he does not always work 
regularly in the United States, we find 
Downbeat rating his records (The Peren- 
nial George Lewis) at five stars and 
Nat Hentoff writing his album notes. 
He has truly made it. 

Together, these six men produce “a 
glorious welter of sound’— you could 
never describe it as a classic ensemble 
sound yet it has more cohesion than any 
Condon jazz concert musician’ ever 
dreamed existed. In the wildest, most 
soaring ensembles there is a thread of 
sanity that holds the music together. 
Those aficionados who shouted them- 
selves hoarse at the last concerts will 
know what I mean — the strains of 
“Ciriciribim” “Ice Cream’ and “Just A 
Little While To Stay Here” must be 


echoing around the New Victoria 
Cinema yet. 
But not everyone shouts himself 


hoarse at jazz concerts and, judging from 
the half-hearted, cautious and damn- 
silly reviews I have seen of the Lewis 
concerts, it is obvious that some jazz 
critics just do not receive this music. 
Of course, there are the writers and there 
are the writers. I mean, it shouldn’t 
be necessary to point out those, at home 
and abroad, who merely pay lip service 
to New Orleans jazz. Not having the 
correct reactions, and sensing that the 
lack is theirs rather than the music’s, 
they drop the name of Johnny Dodds, 
Jelly Roll Morton or King Oliver into 
a record review occasionally and hurry 
on back to the flute players. But for 
some of us, and “the great unwashed”, 
the music has intrinsic qualities that 
have engendered a true and honest love. 
The main quality—a unique one that is 
essential in jazz—has a core that can 
perhaps be described by the word 


“vitality”. From the first Olivers, Hot 
Fives, Blue Fives, Jelly’s, Black Bottom 
Stompers, Celestins, Morgans and Wand- 
erers right up to the Renas, Bunks, Orys 
and Lewises this essence is present in New 
Orleans music, woven tightly into the 
“way” of playing that haa set New 
Orleans jazz apart from all the other 
styles it helped to spawn. (Leonard 
Feather to the contrary). It is in this 
Vitality-contained-within-the-style that I 
think you will find the main reason for 
the continuing popularity of the music. 
The style is superficially simple and is 
far less important than vitality, content 
and meaning: New Orleans jazz, whether 
played by King Oliver, George Lewis or 
Ken Colyer is folk music just as much 
as the blues, as sung by Ma Rainey, 
Brownie McGhee or Lonnie Donegan, 
are folk music. Thus, the empty tech- 
nical standards of criticism, the ‘‘classi- 
cal” standards if you like, as you know 
them (I don’t), cannot, or should not, 
be employed to measure the worth of 
the music. To obtain the maximum kicks 
from New Orleans jazz the listener should 
seek, above all else, the abstract, intuitive 
qualities—hotness, beat, swing, honesty, 
emotional depth, simplicity, sanity, mean- 
ing, sincerity. If he can do this—if he can 
absorb the sound and the feeling until it 
makes him stomp his foot, shout for joy, 
sing the blues and wave his arms as 
Bix used to, and if occasionally he ex- 
periences a blinding, mystical flash of 
“knowing” — then he’s got it. The 
vitality has been transmitted. 

I cannot explain further the spell cast 
by New Orleans jazz. I can only remind 
you of what Fats Waller and/or Louis 
Armstrong said to the lady. Or I can 
tell you about the conversation I over- 
heard between two usherettes after the 
first concert at the New Victoria 
Cinema... 


“Whatja think of it?” 

-“Mmm, I dunno—it was better than 
that last mob we ’ad ere. At least you 
could understand this lot’. 

The “last mob” was the Jazz From 
Carnegie Hall contingent. 

Naturally, you don’t only find the 
aforesaid qualities in New Orleans jazz. 
You can go to Kansas City, for 
instance. Or you can listen to the 
work songs, ring-shouts, gospel songs and 
hollers of the convicts, railroad workers 
and farmers. Or you can listen to the 
likes of Jonah Jones, Earl Hines, Buster 
Bailey and Roy Eldridge. And you can 
find them, too, in the playing of many 
“revivalist” bands, both traditional and 
mainstream. But for the style you must 
go to New Orleans, or, as a second 
choice, to the traditional white groups 
who have taken it for their own. Pretty 
soon, the second choice will be the only 
one left—the only place you'll find the 
style and the vitality will be among 
the revivalists. That is one of the reasons 
they are so important. 

As I write this, George Lewis and his 
band are preparing to leave Britain for 
what a pessimistic National Jazz Fed- 
eration tell us will be the first and last 
time. I refuse to accept that. Once be- 
fore I told myself that I would never 
again hear real New Orleans jazz. I was 
gloriously wrong. Perhaps this time the 
NJF will be wrong. Perhaps we’ll even 
get to hear Kid Thomas. Or the Young 
Tuxedo Band. Let’s flood the country 
with New Orleans jazz... and set the 
people free. 

In the meantime, we'll more than 
settle for Louis Armstrong, the unrivalled 
King whose music, when you think about 
it, is not so very different, even today, 
from that played by the George Lewis 
band. 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on RECORD 


(PART VIII) 


Jimmy Rushing 

“Jimmy Rushing Sings The Blues’. 

Side 1: How Long Blues; Boogie Woogie; 
How You Want Your Lovin’ Done? 

Side 2: Goin’ To Chicago; I Want A 
Little Girl; Leave Me; Sent For You 
Yesterday Vanguard PPT 12002 

“Jimmy Rushing Showcase” 

Side 1: See See Rider; It’s Hard To 
Laugh Or Smile; Everyday. 

Side 2: Goodmorning Blues; Take Me 
Back Baby; Rock & Roll 

Vanguard PPT 12016 

“If This Ain't The Blues’. 

Side 1: Dinah; Oh Love; Sometime I 
Think I Do; Pennies From Heaven. 

Side 2: My Friend Mr. Blues; If This 
Ain't The Blues (instrumental); I Can’t 
Understand; Take Me With You Baby. 

Vanguard PPL 11008 

“The Odyssey of James Rushing Esq’’. 

Side 1: New Orleans: Tricks Ain't 
Walkin’ No More; Baby Won’t You 
Please Come Home; Piney Brown 
Blues; Nobody’s Business; Outskirts Of 
Town. 

Side 2: Careless Love; Dr. Blues; Rosetta; 
Lullaby of Broadway; Old Fashioned 
Love; Some Of These Days. 

Philips BBL 7166 

“Cat Meets Chick” (A Story in. Music 
with Ada Moore) Philips BBL 7105 

Also an EP from this LP. 

Philps BBE12150 

“Jimmy Rushing & The Big Brass” 

Side 1: 'm Coming Virginia; Knock Me 
A Kiss; Harvard Blues; Mister Five 
By Five; Travelin’ Light; June Night. 

Side 2: It's A To Tell A Lie; 
Rosalie; Jimmy’s Blues; Someday 
Sweetheart; When You're Smiling; 
Somebody Stole My Girl. 

Philips BBL 7252 

“Little Jimmy” (EP) 

Side 1: Evenin’. 

Side 2: Don’t Cry Baby. 

Vanguard EPP 14002 

James Rushing (EP) 

Side 1: She’s Mine She’s Yours; In The 
Moonlight. 

Side 2: Somebody’s Spoiling These 
Women; I’m So Lonely. 

Parlo GEP 8597 

“The Wav I Feel’. 


Side 1: Go Get Some More You Fool; 
Hi Sylvester. 

Side 2: The Way I Feel; Where Were 
You? Parlo GEP 8695 

(Rushing can also be heard on several 

tracks of Cotnt Basie LP’s notably. 

“Blues Bv Basie (Philips BBL 7190) and 

Br LAT 8028). 


Every jazz fan worthy of the name 
must know Jimmy Rushing, that great 
artist who has the ability to make every 
band with whom he sings swing just 
that little bit more. A great blues shouter 
and singer of good jazz songs, Jimmy has 
been around for quite a time. He found 
fame in the famous pre-war Basie band, 
and since then has been out on his own. 
His frequent visits to England are always 
eagerly awaited, and in Humph’s band 
he has found an ideal accompanying 
group. All his records are of interest, 
especially the Vanguards: “If This Ain’t 
The Blues” is particularly fine, with some 
superb playing by the accompanying 
group. Jimmy’s own favourite record is 
“Jimmy and the Big Brass’, but whatever 
one buys one is assured of wonderfully 
relaxed singing by a master of the blues 
idiom. 


Brother John Sellers 


“Brother John Sellers Sings Folksongs’’. 

Side 1: John Henry; Farewell Work Life; 
Doretha Boogie. 

Side 2: Boll Weevil; Two Little Fishes; 
Down By The Riverside. 

Vanguard PPT 12008 

“Jack O' Diamonds’. 

Side 1: Jack O’ Diamonds; I Love You 
Baby; Sally Go Round The Sunshine: 
Everyday; Nobody Knows The Trouble 
I've Seen. 

Side 2: Let Us Run; I’ve Been Lonesome, 
I've Been Worried; When I’ve Been 
Drinkin.; Lonesome Road; Great Day. 

Vanguard PPT 12017 

“Brother John Sellers In London’. 

Side 1: In The Evening; Oh Little Girl; 
Backwater Blues; Mamie; Motherless 
Child: All These Days Are The Begin- 
ning Of Sorrow. 

Side 2: They Call Me The Blind Man; 
Oh What Kind Of A Woman; I Want 
A True Lover; You Been Gone Too 
Long; House Of The Rising Sun. 

Decca LK 4197 

“Blues & Spirituals’ (EP) 

Side 1: Lucy Mae Blues; Railroad Man 
Blues. 

Side 2: Love Is A Story; He Came All 
The Way Down. Columbia SEG 7740 

Note: there is also an EP from “Brother 

John Sellers In London” on Decca DFE 

6457. 

Brother John Sellers toured this country 
with Big Bill Broonzy a few vears ago. 
The two men made an extremely interest- 
ing contrast: Bill singing in the old 
Mississippi tradition, and John with his 
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roots firmly planted in the country, but 
also very much a product of city life. 
Nevertheless, his blues spirituals 
suffered little in comparison, for John 
is a genuine blues man. In short, he is a 
fine artist who should be widely appreci- 
ated. PPT 12017 is perhaps the best 
buy, for in addition to Sellers there is 
the marvellous harmonica of Sonny 
Terry. Also excellent is the 12inLP made 
in London—this contains good playing 
by Al Fairweather and Wally Fawkes. 


Pinetop Smith 
Pinetop’s Blues/Pinetop’s Boogie Woogie, 
Br 03600 
I'm Sober Now/Jump Steady Blues, 
Br 04426 
(Also on an LP “Piano Jazz Vol 1” LVA 
9069 which also contains the wonderful 
two part version of “The Dirty Dozens” 
by Speckled Red). 

Pinetop has become a legend and 
rightly so, for he was one of the earliest 
(and best) of the boogie men. His influence 
on others has been enormous as can be 
plainly perceived from these two records. 
He is also a fine blues singer, with a 
most attractive style. These discs can be 
bought without hesitation. 


St. Louis Jimmy 


“Harlem Bound” (Reverse Memphis Slim) 
Esquire 10-319 
St. Louis Jimmy Oden is a good blues 
man and this record features him with a 
rocking R & B group. It is not for those 
who buy only the more earthy type of 
singer, but personally, I find this style 
— exciting and by no means without 
value. 


Georgia Slim 
One side of an EP—‘Seperatin’ Blues”; 
“Ocean Wide Blues”. Reverse by 
Walter Roland. Jazz Collector JEL 2 
Georgia Slim, also known as Guitar 
Slim. sings very much in the manner of 
Peetie Wheatstraw: he uses the slurred 
vowel and the falsetto moan, and it would 
be easy to mistake him for “The Devil’s 
Son-In-Law”. Slim’s guitar work is ex- 
cellent, and, as Colin Pomeroy says in 
his notes is, in the truest sense of the 
word, western or country in style. This 
EP would be well worth the monev for 
this side alone and must be considered 
one of the best that has been issued for 
some time. No real blues collector can 
afford to miss it. 
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159. Big Ben 

Some time ago John Linsell of South- 
ampton asked for the personnels of the 
three groups on the Ben Webster LP 
issued on American EmArcy MG26006. 
A request to the Mercury Record 
Corporation of Chicago elicited the names 
of the musicians, though they missed out 
three from the second session, and did 
not state the instruments which they 
played. In some cases this did not matter 
very much but in others it did, for some 
of the musicians were not well known. 
However, with the help of Derek Coller, 
Kurt Mohr and Jorgen Jepsen this prob- 
lem has been overcome except in two 
cases. Matrix numbers are quoted after 
titles where known and details of the 
three sessions are as follows. Duke and 
the Brute by Ben Webster with Jay 
McShann’s Orchestra was recorded in 
Kansas City on October 27, 1951 with 
Orville Minor, tpt; Ben Webster, Oscar 
‘Fats’ Dennis, Clifford Jetkins, ten; Jay 
McShann, p; Lloyd Anderson, bs; Eugene 
Griddins, ?; Richard ‘Cocky’ Jackson ?. 
It is not known what instruments were 
played by the last two musicians but 
one must be the drummer and the other 
probably plays trombone. The Ben 
Webster Sextet. which made Randall's 
Island (4720), Old Folks (4721), King's 
Riff (4722) and You're My Thrill (4723) 
consisted of Maynard Ferguson, tpt; 
Benny Carter, alt; Ben Webster, ten; 
Gerry Wiggins. p; John Kirby, bs: Gus 
Johnson, d. This session took place in 
Hollywood on December 21, 1951. 
Poutine, Hoot (9457) and The Iron Hat 
(9458) were recorded in New York City 
on January 22, 1953 by Don Elliott, tpt, 
mel: Eddie Bert, thn: Sam Rubinowitch, 
alt, f: Ben Webster, ten: Sidney Brown, 
bar: Billy Taylor, p: Milton Hinton, bs; 
Jo Jones, d. That-just about completes 
the picture. but any information on 
Eugene Griddins and Richard ‘Cocky’ 
Jackson would be welcome. 


153. March of the Bobcats 

Although Coral Records of New York 
stated that personnel details of Stars and 
Stripes Forever and Washington Post by 
Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats were not avail- 
able. Ted Nicholls of Coventry advises 
details were given on the sleeve of the 
American Coral LP. The personnel, as 
given on the sleeve for both titles, is 
Billy Butterfield, Yank Lawson, tpt; Cutty 
Cutshall, thn: Matty Matlock, clt: Eddie 
Miller. ten: Dave Bowman, p: Carl Kress, 
g: Bob Haggart, bs; Fred Pfaff, tu; 
George Wettling, d. 


INFORMATION 


165. Jammin’ at Emarcy 


R. A. Child of Loughborough has en- 
quired about an LP entitled Jam Session 
on EmArcy EJL103 which features May- 
nard Ferguson, Clifford Brown, Clark 
Terry,, Herb Geller, Richie Powell and 
others. Mr. Child mentions that the 
sleeve notes are worthless and wants to 
know the order of the soloists in Move 
and What Is This Thing Called Love. 
Doubtless some of the modernist readers 
can assist with this query. 


166. Doggin’ the Blues 


Here is a little problem for the blues 
specialists. Last year I obtained a copy 
of American EmArcy MG36014 by Joe 
Turner and Pete Johnson. I was very 
surprised to find that Doggin’ the Blues 
was not sung by Joe Turner but by some 
person who bore no resemblance to the 
Kansas City blues shouter and who 
sounded like a rather commercial colour- 
ed ballad singer. Although this record 
has been played to several collectors, 
nobody has been able to identify this 
mysterious vocalist, though the wife of 
Birmingham collector Don Rainbow 
pointed out that the melody of Doggin’ 
the Blues was almost identical to Black 
Coffee. A request to Mercury Records of 
Chicago brought a reply which stated 
that they had no information and, as this 
item probably came from the catalogue of 
the defunct National label, as all the other 
genuine Joe Turner titles, any recording 
details have either been lost or 
destroyed, if they ever existed. 
Composer credits for Doggin’ the 
Blues are Otis and Hopkins though I 
doubt if this is a worthwhile clue. Can 
some blues collector throw a little light 
on this problem? 


156. Kenton Charts 


My supposition that most of the 
arrangements on the LP titled Sketches 
on Standards (Capitol LC6602) were 
written by Bill Russo was almost correct, 
as Jack Hartley of Waldwick, New Jersey. 
has written stating that all were by Bill 
Russo except Begin the Beguine, which 
was arranged by Stan Kenton. 


167. Sinatra Swings Again 


The personnel details given in para. 
110 of the March 1958 issue have promp- 
ted A. F. Belsham of Pinner to request 
the personnel of the Nelson Riddle 
Orchestra’ which accompanies Frank 
Sinatra on A Swingin’ Affair (Capitol 
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LCT6135). As with Sinatra’s Songs For 
Swingin’ Lovers, the following informa- 
tion has been sent by Dutch collector 
Bob Leenart of The Hague. The group 
for I Got Plenty O’ Nuttin’/Stars Fell On 
Alabama/I Won't Dance was Conrad 
Gozzo, Shorty Sherock, Mickey Mangano, 
Harry Edison, tpt; George Arus, Dick 
Noel, Ed Kusby, George Roberts, tbn; 
Jack Dumont, Dominic Mumolo, Don 
Raffell, Buck Skalak, Bob Lawson, sax; 
Bill Miller, p; Nick Bonney, g; Joe 
Comfort, bs; Alvin Stoller, d; plus harp, 
10 vin, 3 via, and 3 cello. On Night and 
Day/Lonesome Road/If 1 Had You the 
accompaniment was provided by the same 
trumpets except that Ray Linn replaced 
Gozzo; Juan Tizol, Murray McEachern, 
tbn; replaced Arus, Kusby; the sax team 
consisted of Wilbur Schwartz, Jules 
Kinsler, Harry Klee, James Williamson, 
Joe Koch; the rhythm section remained 
the same except that Irving Cottler re- 
placed Stoller; and the usual assortment 
of strings and harp were in attendance. 
1 Wish I Were In Love Again/I Guess 
I'll Have To Change My Plan/Nice 
Work If You Can Get It/At Long Last 
Love had the same trumpet and trom- 
bone sections as for J Got Plenty and the 
same rhythm section but the sax section 
was Wilbur Schwartz, Ted Nash, Harry 
Klee, James Briggs, Joe Koch. Harp and 
strings were also present. You'd Be So 
Nice To Come Home To/I Got It Bad 
and That Ain’t Good/From This Moment 
On/Oh, Look At Me Now were accom- 
panied by Pete Candoli, Harry Edison, 
Shorty Sherock, Ray Linn, tpt; Juan Tizol, 
Dick Nash, Tommy Pederson, George 
Roberts, thn; Skeets Herfurt, Ted Nash, 
Harry Klee, James Williamson, Joe Koch, 
sax; with Miller, Bonney, Comfort and 
Stoller in the rhythm section plus harp 
and strings. The final title No One Ever 
Tells You was recorded by Manny Klein, 
Ray Linn, Shorty Sherock, Harry Edison. 
tpt: George Roberts, Milt Bernhart, Ed 
Kusby, James Priddy, tbn; Wilbur 
Schwartz, Harry Klee, Warren Webb. 
Babe Russin Charles Gentry, sax; Bill 
Miller, p; George Van Eps, g: Joe Com- 
fort, bs; Alvin Stoller, d. In addition to 
the usual harp and strings there is a vocal 
sextet of four male and two female voices. 


168. Small Group Mainstream 


Collection 


Following the selections given in 
paras. 70, 71, 115, and 47 here is a list 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Albam, Manny. STEVE’S SONGS (with Gene 
Quill, Nick Travis, Ernie Royal, Art Farmer, 
Bob Brookmeyer, among others) 

DOT SLP 9008 

Armstrong, Lil SATCHMO & ME (Documen- 
tary 12inLP) RIVERSIDE 12-258 

Barber, Chris. Petite Fleur/Wild Cat Blues 

LAURIE 3022 

Basie, Count. Rusty, Dusty Blues/Jumpin’ At 
The Woodside ROULLETTE 4124 

Brooks, John Benson. ALABAMA CONCERTO 


(Art Farmer, tpt; Adderley, alt; Barry Gal- . 


braith, gtr; Milt Hinton, bs; Brooks, pno). 
RIVERSIDE RLP12276 
Charles, Ray. YES, INDEED! (Charles, pno & 
vels; with unknown instrumentalists and 
vocalists) What Would I Do?/It’s All Right/ 
I Want To Know/Yes Indeed/Get On The 
Right Track/Talkin’ About You/Swanee 
River Rock/ Lonely Avenue/Blackjack/Sun’s 
Gonna Shine/Had A Dream/I Want A Little 
Girl/ Heartbreaker/Leave My Woman Alone 
ATLANTIC 8025 
De Paris, Wilbur. Petite Fleur/Over & Over 


Again ATLANTIC 2011 
Doggett, Bill, Rainbow Riot Parts 1 & 2 
KING 5159 


James, Harry. HARRY’S CHOICE Willow 
Weep For Me/I Want A Little Girl/Moten 
Swing etc. CAPITOL T 1093 

Jones, Jonah. SWINGIN’ AT THE CINEMA 
(Jones, tpt, vcl with quartet) Tammy /Secret 
Love/All The Way etc CAPITOL T 1083 

Kreapa, Gene. Sing, Sing, Sing 1 & 2 

VERVE 10160 

Marsala, Joe. CHICAGO JAZZ _ Wolverine 

Blues/Singin’ The Blues/I Cried For You etc. 
(Stereo only) STERE-O-CRAFT RTN_ 102 

THE MUSIC OF NEW ORLEANS (Music of 
the Dance Halls) (Track 1—De De 
Pierce, tpt; Billie Pierce, pno; Harrison 
Brazlee, tbn; Albert Jiles, drs... Track 
2-—Charlie Love, tpt; Israel Gorman, clit; Joe 
Avery, tbn; Louis Galleaud, pno; Sam Char- 
ters, bjo; Jiles, drs. Track 3—Kid Thomas 
Valentine, tpt; Louis Nelson, tbn; Ruben 
Roddy, alto; Joe James, pno; Burke Steven- 
son, bs; Sammy Penn, drs. Tracks 4, S5S—B. 
Pierce, pno & vcl; De De Pierce, tpt. Track 
6—Pierve, pno & vcl; L. Tocca, tpt; Brazlee, 
tbn; Emile Barnes, clit; Albert Glenny, bs; 
Josiah Frazier, drs. Tracks 7, 8—Love, tpt; 
Barnes, clt; Glenny, bs; Jiles, drs; Billy Hun- 
tingdon, bjo. Tracks 9, 10, 11, 12—Jimmy 
‘Kid’ Clayton, tpt, vcl; Avery, tbn; Al Bur- 
bank, clt; George Guesnon, bjo, vcl; Emma 
Barret, pno; Sylvester Handy, bs; Alec Bigard, 
drs.) Big Mamou/Road of Sunshine/Anytime/ 
Married Man Blues/Careless Love/Shake It 
& Break It/Nellie Gray/Blues/Gettysburg 
March/Jimmy’s Blues/Corrine/In The Groove 

FOLKWAYS 2463 

Rollms, Sonny. AND THE BIG’ BRASS 
(Rollins, tnr. with Clark Terry, Reunald Jones, 
Ernie Royal, Nat Adderley, Billy Byers, Jimmy 
Cleveland, Frank Rehack, etc) Grand Street/ 
Far Out East/Who Cares?/Love Is A Simple 


RECENT 


AMERICAN 


Thing/What’s My Name?/If You Were The 


Only etc./Manhattan/Body & Soul 
METROJAZZ E 1002 
Rushing, Jimmy & Jack Dupree. TWO SHADES 
OF BLUE (LP) AUDIOLAB i512 
Scott, Tony. 52nd STREET SCENE (Scott, clit. 
with Coleman Hawkins, Pee Wee Russell, 
Wilbur De Paris, J. C. Higinbotham etc.) 
Body & Soul/Blues For The  Street/Lester 
Leaps In/Ornithology etc. 
CORAL CRL 57239 
Thomas, Elmerlee. SUN’S GONNA _ SHINE 
(monaural & stereo) 
WARNER BROS. B 1251 & BS 1251 
Wettling, George. AND HIS WINDY CITY 
SEVEN (Wettling, drs; Vic Dickenson, tbn; 
Gene Schroeder, pno; Herman Autrey, tpt; 
Herbie Hall, clt; Leonard Gaskin, bs.) Tunes 
not known. Available in stereo only. 
STERE-O-CRAFT RTN 107 
Wilber, Bob. Petit Fleur/Atlas No. 1 
CUB K9021 
Young Tuxedo Band of New Orleans. JAZZ 
BEGINS (unknown personnel as yet, but in- 
cluding Jim Robinson & Eddie Pierson— 
according to letters from New Orleans, the 
best brass band disc yet) 
ATLANTIC 1297 


BLUES & FOLK 


Allison, Gene. Reap What You Sow; Tell Me 
The Truth VEE-JAY 305 


RECORDS 


Brown, Nappy. Going To Need Someone/Skidy 


Woe SAVOY 1555 
Browne, Tedd. ‘‘John MHenry’’/St. James In- 
firmary/The MTA/etc. NRC LPA 3 
Dixie Humming Birds. Make One Step/ Never 
Fail Or Fall PEACOCK 1791 
Gateway Singers. IN HI FI (Jerry Walter, E 
Sheldon, T. Edmonson, Emerlee Thomas) 
Rollin’ Home/Rock Candy Mountains/Let 
Me Fly etc. DECCA DL 8742 
Gaddy Bob. What I Would Do; Paper Lady 
OLD TOWN 1064 
Hawkins, Screamin’ Jay. Baptize Me In Wine/ 
Not Anymore APOLLO 528 
Jackson, Mahalia, Hold Me/Elijah Rock 
COLUMBIA 41322 
Jackson, Mahalia. Dig A Little Deeper/I’m On 


My Way GRAND AWARD 1025 
Little Junior Parker. Sweet Home Chicago/rev 
unknown DUKE 301 
Little Walter. Key To The Highway/rev. un- 
known CHECKER 904 
Lomax, Alan. ‘“‘Folk Song Satusday Night’ 
(12inLP) KAPP KL-1110 


Lomax, Alan. ‘Texan Folk Songs’ (12inLP) 
TRADITION TLP 1029 

Mercy Baby You Ran Away/Love’s Voodoo 
MERCY BABY S01 


Reed, Jimmy. Ends & Odds/I Told You Baby 
VEE-JAY 304 


Jazz Bargains 


Thousands of NEW and SLIGHTLY USED JAZZ DISCS at REDUCED PRICES 
Rare BRITISH and AMERICAN RECORDS 78’s and L.P’s in stock. Send S.A.E, 
4d. for our MAMMOTH MONTHLY CATALOGUE containing hundreds of 
COLLECTORS ITEMS. All Overseas Orders are sent PURCHASE TAX FREE 
All Records are Insured by us against Damage in Transit. Our Monthly Catalogue 
of New Releases Sent Free on Request. 
and Browse Through Our Stock. Come in and SERVE YOURSELF. EXPERT 
ADVISORY SERVICE froma STAFF OF QUALIFIED JAZZ SPECIALISTS. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD CENTRE (Dept J.J.) 


Ist Floor. 32, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.!. 


(Next to Trocadero—Piccadilly Circus) 


WHEN IN TOWN Call and See US 


REGENT 3030 
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Reese, Della. ‘‘The Story of the Blues’’ (Reese, The Queen. Honky Tonk/Somewhere Along The Williams, Mariam. Dackin’ Up/Through Eternity 


vo with Sy Oliver orch.) Empty Bed Blues/ Line MERCURY 71389 GOSPEL 1010 
Good Morning Blues/Good Ole Wagon/etc. The Weavers, Aunt Rhodie/Bury Me Beneath Wings Over Jordan Choir. (12inLP) 
JUBILEE JLP 1095 The Willows VANGUARD VRS-35005 DIAL LP 5163 
Skinner, Jimmy. Dark Hollow/Walking My Blues Wilson, Hop. Broke & Hungry/Always Be In Note:—As we have received many requests as 
Away MERCURY 17-1387 Love GOLDBAND 1078 to the availability of American records in this 
String Bean. You Can’t Do Wrong; Run Little Young People’s Choir of the Abbysinia Baptist country, we are printing below a list of } 
Rabbit CULLMAN 6408 Church of Newark. I’m Trampin’/I Promised American labels which are drawn on by local 
The Gospel Clefs. (12inLP) SAVOY MG 14022 My Lord GOSPEL 1012 record companies. 
Brunswick Decca HMV cont ... La Voix de son Maitre RCA RCA Victor 
Coral (French and Swiss) Tempo Jazz — 
Camden Camden Verve Southla: 
Capitol Capitol London Atlantic (Danish) 
Columbia Columbia (continental) Cadence Topic Folkways 
Imperial Vanguard Vanguard 
Roulette 
Jubilee Vogue Aladdin 
Covel — Kapp Contemporary 
Liberty Dixieland Jubilee 
Esquire Ga od (Swedish) Starlite Fantasy 
a Tampa Gene Norman 
— ige Melodise Stinson Good Time Jazz 
Roulette Nixa Period Lark 
Felsted Barclay (French) Parlophone DeLox Royal Roost 
Fontana Columbia Federal Score 
Epic King Storyville (American) 
HMV ABC Paramount Odeon (continental) Vogue (French) 
Ember Pathe (contineatal) World Pacific 
Herald Philips Columbia 
Electrola (German) Epic 


With acknowledgements to Raymond Horricks (Decca Record Co. Ltd. E.M.1. Records Ltd. v Records Ltd., 
and Carlo Krahmer Records Ltd.). Eric Townley 


JAZZ INFORMATION 
(Continued from page 30) 
or recommended LP and EP discs which 
can be grouped under the above category. 
There have been several requests for ; 
selections in various styles and these will 
be dealt with f ti to time. Joh * ’ 
Lawrence of London asked for good future sessions at “THE 100°’, 100 Oxford St., London, W.1 
records by such musicians as Roy Eld- (GER 7494) 
Coleman Hawkins, Dickie 
and Lester Young and these are all . e . 
featured in this recommended list. will include the following 
Buster Bailey Quartet /Septet 

Felsted FAJ7003 


Emmett Berry and his Orchestra 
Columbia 3381107 


Buck Clayton Septet 
ARTISTS and BANDS 
Buck Clayton Jam Session a 
Philips BBL7129 


Buck Clayton Jam Session 
Philips BBL7032 


Vic Dickenson Septet 
Vanguard PPT12000 


Vic Dickenson Septet Micky Ashman and his Band featuring Dickie Bishop 
Vanguard PPT12019 

Harry Edison and his Orchestra Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 
Columbia 33CX10087 

nt igen, A Columbia SEB10085 The Dick Charlesworth Jazz Band 


Benny Goodman Sextet/Septet 

Philips BBL7172 
Berny Goodman Sextet /Septet 

Philips BBL7178 


Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 


Coleman Hawkins and his All Star Jam Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

Band HMV 7EG8393 
Jonah Jones Quartet : The Merseysippi Jazz Band 
Capitol EAPI-839 

rupa-Hampton-Wilson 

Columbia 33CX10027 Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Paul Quinichett Esquire 32-067 
Deady Alex Welsh and his Band with Beryl Bryden 


Felsted FAJ7004 
Tatum-Carter-Bellson Trio 


Sir Charles ek Gent OPEN EVERY NIGHT 


Vanguard PPT12011 

Dickie Wells and his Orchestra 
HMV CLP1054 Your Host and Compere—PETER BURMAN 
Lester Young London LTZ-C15132 
This selection also partly answers a 


request from R. Park of Manchester : a aes 
but big band jazz (excluding Ellington), Special Concession:—Tues. & Thurs. only—2/6 to H.M. Forces, Nurses and Students 


(This programme is liable to alteration) 
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NEW 
YORK 
SCENE 


Herman Autrey is in Brooklyn week- 
ends with Jim Allen, Bernie Cowan and 
Kenny Davern. Lawrence Brown and 
Max Kaminsky at the Central Plaza... 
Danny Barker and bassist Bill Douglas 
at the Columbia Tavern, near the 
University—-call themselves The Dual- 
tones: Folk, Creole, Calypso, Conti- 
nental, Banjo specialities . . . Sunday 
afternoon jam session . . . Sam “The 
Man” Taylor at Murphy’s in Brooklyn— 
three-day weekends, sometimes with Shad 
Collins on trumpet . Blues-singer 
Beulah Bryant at the Glendale Inn on 
Long Island . . . More and more frequent 
jazz at the Apollo, mostly modern .. . 
Charlie Shavers replaced Sol Yaged, who 
is ill, at the Metropole. Claude Hopkins 
never sounded better . . . Matthew Gee 
sat in on trombone with Roy and Hawk. 
Feeling his oats in strange surroundings, 
but sounded good. Ray Bryant continues 
to impress on his Sunday stints with 
Shavers. He is currently with Donald 
Byrd, Hank Mobley, and Arthur Taylor 
at the Five-Spot . .. Also at the Metro- 
pole, Buster Bailey has brought in a 
bass clarinet. He sounds fine on it, when 
Red Allen gives him a chance. . . Ex- 
Woody Herman drummer Sonny Igoe 
with Phil Napoleon at Nick’s . . . Buck 
Clayton and Dicky Wells at the Audobon 
in Harlem for a one-night stand. (Memo 
to Andre Hodeir. Are you sure that 
Dicky Wells’ playing has declined? It 
might be your romantic imagination). 

SPOTLIGHT: Last month we sketched 
in vital statistics on Joe Knight. His 
section mate with Roy and Hawk, bass- 
ist Francesco Skeete, also hails from 
Brooklyn. He _ started on violin and 
‘cello. Both parents played; mother 
piano, father violin. He has worked with, 
among others, Don Byas, Lester Young 
and Max Roach. In the Special Service 
there was an association with John Lewis 
and Kenny Clarke. Skeete has done work 
in Rhythm-and-Blues, and studied at the 
Manhattan School of Music. For “ideas 
and inspiration” his bass players are 
Blanton and Pettiford. Like them, he 
has a full, round tone and conceives of 
the bass as a string instrument. He is an 
exceptional soloist; his work is melodic, 
rhythmically and harmonically original 
and full of joy and wit; his work in the 
section is steady and crisp. As for work- 


DAN MORGENSTERN 


ing with Roy and Hawk, Skeete is ex- 
plicit: “You're working with the masters 

. . what more can I say?”. He has 
recorded with Byas, and more recently 
with Wynton Keily on Blue Note. 

ON THE SCREEN: The fourth 
Timex Jazz Show, currently being dis- 
sected by the critics, had Louis, Duke, 
Dizzy, Shearing, Roy, Hawk, Vic Dicken- 
son, Jo Jones, Krupa, Hackett and singers 
Dakota Staton, Barbara Dane and Ruth 
Olay. Oh, and we almost forgot the 
Dukes of Dixieland. Too much for one 
hour; Roy, Hawk, Vic and Jo especially 
were shortchanged. The finale was bed- 
lam, everybody blowing on “Perdido”: 
Louis, Roy, Cat Anderson and Hawk 
the only distinguishable sounds emerging 
from the chaos. But there was a duet 
between Louis and Dizzy, on “The 
Umbrella Man” which was worth the 
whole show, especially the two choruses 
of trumpet- interplay; a good muted “St. 
Louis Blues” by Diz; “Rockin’ in 
Rhythm” as a rousing opener by Duke, 
and later “Sophisticated Lady” by 
Carney and “Things Ain’t What They 
Used To Be” by Hodges. 

The variety-show approach to jazz 
that TV is favouring has its obvious 
limitations. But it seems to draw, and 
perhaps the people who tune in to hear 
Shearing or Staton are a little intrigued 
and surprised by Louis and Duke. It 
seems a waste of talent, but to call it “a 
disgrace” as one noted critic did, is to 
miss the point. These shows are designed 
for mass appeal, not for the literate jazz 
audience. They sell watches, and they 
cost money. They buy jazz “acts’— 
would the critic prefer trained seals? If 
it is contended that these shows “hurt” 
the “dignity” of the music, we would 
counter that jazz has withstood all kinds 
of .environments and all manner of 
presentation, some much worse than 
commercial TV. It has managed to sur- 
vive. And if something has inherent 
validity, it ain't so easily robbed of its 
a. But we know what the real issue 

Some people want jazz to be a virgin, 
and when she is dressed up for sale they 
cry “prostitution”. In reality, jazz is a 
gal who’s been around, perhaps more 
than the critics. And she has learned how 
to be all things to all men, while re- 
maining herself withall. The marriage of 
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jazz and TV is a natural, but the marriage 
of jazz and intellectual ivory-towerism 
is not, and never will be. The intellec- 
tual’s just don’t have the money to keep 
her interested. and who can live on 
words? Another Timex show is coming 
up in April; March will have a second 
“Swing into Spring” for which Ella has 
been inked. Miss Fitzgerald and Duke 
appeared on the “Telephone Hour” in 
February. Jonah Jones was on Garry 
Moore, and, as a filmed repeat, on Fred 
Astaire. Steve Allen had Condon with 
Pee Wee and Rex et. al., Woody Herman 
and band, and the Mulligan foursome. 
It’s here to stay boys, you might as well 
learn to live with it. 

IN THE GROOVE: Tap Dance Baby 


(Continued on page 36) 


RECORDS 


YOUR CHANCE 


to buy discs TAX FREE if you are 
overseas (H. M. Forces included) 


No charge for postage or packing to 
H.M. Forces or Home custcmers. 


Any available records JAZZ, POP or 
CLASSICAL—sent by our Mail Order 
Service (our guarantee—NO RISK 
TO YOU) anywhere—anytime 


Every record brand-new and unplay- 
ed, perfectly packed, and insured. 


Send to us first, for FREE Lists and 
details :- 


AGATE & CO. LTD. (Dept. J) 


in association with Dobell’s Jazz Record Shop 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 
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Bully for Basie 

Count Basie flew into Great Britain on 
Saturday evening, 3lst January at 9.40 
p.m. 

He was due to start his 43 day 


European concert tour in Switzerland 
the next day, but he was determined to 
get at least one night out in London 
before getting down to work. By 11 p.m. 
he was established in the Washington 
Hotel. By 11.15 p.m., he was getting ready 
te go “out on the town”. But Bill had 
slipped up; the trunk containing all his 
neckties had been left at the Airport. This 
did not deter him, for Bill is a man of 
imagination and initiatiie—he took mine, 
I finished up wearing a dress tie from 
among the band uniforms. 

Midnight found us in the Astor Club; 
Basie; Harold Davison, Dougie Tobutt, 
et al. At 4.30 a.m. we were still there, 
the crowd round the table having en- 
larged somewhat. I cut out—Dougie and 
Bill followed soon after—their plane left 
at 9 a.m. 


fig 


ALL THE WINNERS 
1958/59 


Hark Dog — Melody Maker All 
Stars; Scene ’59, Act 2 — Lennie 
Felix (piano solo); Monday Date — 
The Polka Dots; Polls winners — 
Kenny Baker’s All Stars ; Sugar — 
Cleo Laine; One for The Boys — 
Vic Ash Sextet (featuring Fohnny 
Scott—flute). 


NIXA 518 (10° L.P.) 
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JACK HIGGINS 


On Saturday 7th February, Basie and 
the boys arrived back at London Airport, 
this time to start their 31 concerts in 
Great Britain. We rushed Bill back to 
the Washington Hotel, where he was met 
by a number of press photographers, a 
television newsreel team and a batch of 
reporters. 

The television boys were to film an 
interview for transmission that evening— 
fortunately. They ran through the usual 
type of questions and got the stock 
answers, until the interviewer asked, 
“Apart from playing these 31 concerts, 
what else would you like to do now you 
are in Britain?” 

Bill told them—and did 
surprised! 


they look 


Cheers for Clayton 


I consider it a privilege to call Buck 
Clayton a friend of mine. We keep up a 
pretty regular correspondence and I look 
forward to the time when we will be 
able to hear his band in this country. In 


BLAGKSTIGK 


BLACKSTICK 


10a CHANDOS 


ALAN LOMAX 


the meantime, we have fixed up for Buck 
to join Humphrey Lyttelton and his 
Band and Clara Ward and the Ward 
Singers at the Essen Jazz Festival and on 
a television show transmitted from Baden- 
Baden; if possible, at the end of this 
short tour, Buck may spend a few days 
over here. 

In the meantime, Buck informed me 
that he hopes to include vocalist Helen 
Humes with he band when it evenually 
tours Britain. 

By the way, Stanley Dance sent me a 
glowing report of Buck’s last recording. I 
think you will find it printed elsewhere 
in this issue. 


Hurrah for Humph 
Humphrey Lyttelton has the best small 
band in the country. As a musician he 
has guts and integrity. As a bandleader 
he fronts one of the few British com- 
binations that really swing. 
Unfortunately this is not enough for 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Murderers’ Home 


Bali Ha’i— Tony Coe Quintet ;—Portrait 
of Mies — Sandy Brown Big Four; 
Please Don’t Talk About Me When I’m 
Gone — Archie Semple Quartet ; Lover 
Man—Dick Heckstall-Smith Quintet ; 
(featuring Bruce Turner clarinet) The Needle 
—Tony Coe Quintet; 1 Cover The Water- 
front — Archie Semple; (clarinet) Fred 
Hunt (piano); Sugar — Sandy Brown 
Big Four; etc. 


NIXA NJL 20 (12” L.P.). 


Road Song; No More My Lawd; Katy 
Left Memphis; Old Alabama; Black 
Woman; Jumpin’ Judy; Whoa Back; 
Prettiest Train; Old Dollar Mamie; It 
Makes A Long Time Man Feel Bad; 
Rosie; Leave Camp Roller; Early In 
The Morning; Tangle Eyes Blues; Stack- 
erlee; Prison Blues; Sometimes I Wonder; 
Bye Bye Baby. 

NIXA (12” L.P.). 

*Also available on NJE 1062/65 (4-7” E.Ps.) 
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NEW ORLEANS RECORDINGS 


Dear Sir, 

Noticed the reference to Delmar in 
Bruce King’s letter in the December issue 
and want to say that I am more than 
ready to help in any project to record’ 
New Orleans musicians. However, it 
appears that the Ford Foundation — 
Toulane deal, the Folkways series, and 
attempts of commercial labels (i.e., 
Atlantic’s Young Tuxedo album, Verve’s 
contract with Lewis, my own Clem Ray- 
mond LP, etc.), will provide some good 
N.O. jazz for British listeners if their 
labels will issue it. 

I might mention that one way to record 
N.O. jazz would be for British labels to 
send a rep over here and finance dates, 
then license them to affiliates on the 
continent, in the States, etc., much as 
London (Decca) is doing with Stanley 
Dance. (For myself, I’m greedy—I believe 
in good jazz as a long-term investment, 
and would prefer to pay for recording 
dates, then license them to British and 
other companies besides issuing them on 


Delmar). As soon as Delmar is issuing - 


records regularly, we will record as many 
albums in New Orleans as possible. It 
must be realised, however, that the Ameri- 
can market for jazz is mainly in the 
modern field; and that royalties deriv- 
ing from foreign release, while a nice extra 
source of income, never amount to much 
in relation to cost of recording, paying 
musicians, etc., — also the time lag be- 
tween recording expenses and arrival of 
royalty checks is a factor. 


R. G. KOESTER, 
Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 


HIPMANSHIP 


Dear Sir, 

In a letter published in the January 
“J.J.”, I expressed the opinion that the 
quality of swing, though important, was 
not the only thing that mattered in jazz. 
and that there could be much to enjoy 
in a performance deficient in swing. Co- 
incidentally, in the same issue, Ernest 
Borneman, commenting on a “Melody 
Maker” criticism of present-day popular 
music, put forward the opposite view— 
that the beat is so important that pop 
music which has a strong jivey rhythm 


ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


is better than pop music, or even jazz, 
which hasn't. 

Does he seriously consider that a 
record by Presley or Lord Rockingham, 
just because it has a pronounced beat, is 
more worthwhile than a ballad by Sinatra 
or Cole, a cool but imaginative improvi- 
sation by Desmond or Getz, an out-of- 
tempo but musically interesting “pro- 
gressive jazz” arrangement, or a palais 
band playing a musically attractive scor- 
ing of a tuneful waltz? 

The “Melody Maker” and Vic Lewis. 
whose views were quoted, were not com- 
plaining of the beat in today’s coffee bar 
jive but rather the appalling musical 
standards. However dreary and uninter- 
esting the more conservative pop music 
may sometimes be, it is most inoffensive 
to the ear and most of its performers 
display some degree of musical ability 
and artistic talent. Therein I feel lies the 
vital difference between it and the “Big 
Beat” stuff which has seemingly super- 
seded it in public affection. Quite 
honestly, if I had to choose between a 
session of the latter and a session of 
Victor Sylvester, I would favour Silvester. 

Borneman suggests that the success of 
rock ’n roll is a result of frustration felt 
during “the beatless years” (they were 
never beatless for those who knew where 
to look) since the end of the Swing era. 
But is there any indication that the Beat 
Generation, who are too young to remem- 
ber that era anyway, would accept the 
music of Goodman, Dorsey and Miller 
if they heard it any more than they accept 
Silvester? I think not. 

Nor do I think, as Borneman apparent- 
ly does, that rock ’n roll and like records 
sell purely because of their beat. If they 
did, the Beat Generation might well be 
a generation of jazz lovers. It is signifi- 
cant, however, to recall the occasion 
when the audience of a US. rock ’n roll 
radio show sacked the Count Basie band 
—surely the No. 1 beat generators in 
jazz today—from the programme because 
the Count’s music didn’t fit in with their 
ideas. In other words, no twangy guitars, 
frenzied vocal caterwauling, rasping saxes, 
monotonous piano triplet figures or 
gimmick sounds. 

No, Mr. Borneman, the teenagers of 
today are not nearly as hip as you, and 
they, seem to think. In fact, to use the 
description they themselves delight in 
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bestowing on people who don't share 
their deplorable tastes, they are quite 
clearly a bunch of squares. 
BRIAN GLADWELL, 
Staines, Middlesex. 


ROCKY ROAD 


Dear Sir, 

It is good to see a magazine devote, 
comparatively, so much space to the 
blues, which are, despite the ravings of 
the modern school, the heart and soul 
of jazz. The series of articles by Mr. 
Stewart-Baxter is especially good, and 
I would suggest that you make them into 
a permanent feature. 

Recently I have acquired some back 
numbers of the magazine, and I see that 
there have been some articles on rhythm 
and blues. I should like to stick my 
own oar in here. 

I feel that if jazz is to emerge from the 
doldrums, it will be through R and B. 
At present, through the leadership of 
people like Dave Brubeck and Chico 
Hamilton, jazz is becoming just one of 
the offspring of European classical music. 

How anyone can describe R and B, and 
the musicians who practise it, as “not 
jazz”, as several correspondents have 
done, and yet admit men like Brubeck 
and Hamilton (to quote two out of many 
names) to the fold is quite beyond me. 

ALAN F, PRITCHARD, 
Kidlington, Oxford. 


BALL FROM KIRRIEMUIR 
Dear Sir, 

Jazz fans in the provinces have a diffi- 
cult task, when trying to defend their 
tastes in music, in overcoming prejudices 
based on such convictions as ‘jazz is 
jungle music’, ‘it’s crude and vulgar’, 
‘there’s no tune to it’. These comments 
only fortify my missionary spirit in the 
cause of jazz; but I feel that I have been 
stabbed in the back by Ernest Borneman 
in his ‘Tin Pan Alley Crisis’ article 
(Jazz Journal, January). To mention R 
and R, Lord Rockingham and jazz in 
the same breath is to do the latter a great 
injustice. The first two epitomize the 
worst prejudices that must be overcome 
if jazz is to reach a wider, and more 
discerning public. 

Further, to suggest that jazz musicians 
should give the public what they want. 
i.e. ‘beat’, in preference to more cerebral 
music, is ridiculous. Whether Ernest 
Borneman likes it or not. jazz has broken 
its original boundaries and has developed 
into a serious art form and is now played 
and listened to as such. It is too late for 
the process to be reversed. Consequently, 
it cannot, for its own sake, pander to pub- 
lic taste, especially a depraved one. That 
would be like asking modern painters 
to forsake oils, perspective, chiaroscuro, 
anatomy and canvas because the public 
shows a sudden, unexplained interest in 
cave drawing. No, there must be jazz 
pioneers who will explore the possibilities 
of new horizons, new instruments, new 
tunes and combinations of all three; and 
as long as there is swing (not beat) and 
original improvisation, then there will be 
jazz. And as long as groups such as the 
MJO and the Brubeck Quartet play jazz. 
it will reach an ever-widening public. 


GORDON G. ROBBIE. 
Kirriemuir, Scotland. 
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NEW YORK SCENE 
(Continued from page 33) 


Lawrence waxed a stereo album with Paul 
Quinichette and rhythm. Melodic tap- 
ping, at which Baby is unequalled ... 
Teddy Wilson and trio (Arvell Shaw, 
Nils-Bertil Dahlander) did a Gershwin 
album for Columbia . . . Nat Hentoff 
recorded Edmond Hall for United Artists, 
with Jimmy Crawford, Milt Hinton, Ellis 
Larkins. On side two, Emmett Berry and 
Vic Dickenson were added. Nat hopes 
to do more in the same vein . . . George 
Simon did a Porgy and Bess set with 
Rex and Cootie co-leading, and Hilton 
jefferson, Pinky Williams, and others. 


IF YOU LIVE IN 


WALES or the WEST 


COME TO 


CITY RADIO 


2 CHURCHILL WAY, CARDIFF 
TEL : 28169 


FOR YOUR 


JAZZ RECORDS 


—New and second hand : Huge selection 
—Used records taken in part exchange 


—Mail Order Service: Phone or write 


JAZZMAN’S DIARY 
(Continued from page 34) 


the British jazz public, who seem to be 
divided in their taste between the mono- 
tonous chugging of certain weary trad. 
groups and the equally monotonous 
technical exercises of the so-called 
modernists. 

I dropped into 100 Oxford Street a few 
nights ago to listen to Humph and the 
boys. The audience was not the largest in 
the world, byt at least it was appreciative. 
It was not the size of audience Humph 
was drawing two or three years ago, but 
by rights it should have been ten times 
as big. But one thing seems obvious, more 
people are beginning to listen to the band, 
and if we are prepared to accept the 
fact that at least ten per cent of the 
jazz audience of the country has taste 
and intelligence then within the year 
Humph should be playing to House Full 
notices. 

If .you, dear reader, are one of those 
who have been driven out of the jazz 
clubs due to a diet of undigestable 
traditionalism, why not take time out to 
hear Humph on Wednesday evenings! 


My Sainted Aunt 

The Editor has passed on to me a 
beautiful little clipping from the “‘St. 
Pancras Journal”. It seems that a certain 
B. C. Jones has taken it upon himself to 
inform the local gentry about jazz. I 
quote: “Modern Jazz, so called, has de- 
rived from bop, re-bop or bebop, with 
Kid Ory and Chris Barber in the fore- 
front”. 

So there, Leonard Feather, that book 
of yours was all wrong! 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


| Here is the ideal method with which to 
| preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 
This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
_ covered in leather cloth, 
The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
| volume number and year, gold blocked 
| on spine at 13/6 post free 


| Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 
The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 by Samuel B. Charters. A 
biographical history of New Orleans music. Price 25/9 post 


free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957 complete-bound, hard board covers, 
gilt lettering on face and spine. 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Some back issues available. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 
PICK-UP. June 1947 and Sept. 1947 issues available. price 6d. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, Josh White. 
(on art paper), 10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 
colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Big Fat Ham. Winin’ Boy Blues. The 
Naked Dance. The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why ? We 
Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 
3/3 per copy, post free. 

THE SECOND LINE. Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans 


Jazz Club. Jan/Feb, May/June, July/ Aug. Sept/Oct. Nov/ 
Dec, 1958. Price 2/3 a copy. post free. 


JAZZ REPORT—from Chicago. No 10. December. Articles 
on K.C. Jazz by Jap Allen, Danny Alvin by Art Hodes, etc. 
1/3 post free. 


BILLBOARD. 87 page American record trade mag. Recent 


issues at 1/- per copy. 
FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarics. 1800ft. new. plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Ciifford 
Street, London, W.1. 

FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON. 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 
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BREATH-TAKING CLEARANCE OF 12 LP’s! 


— All second-hand, but in new condition — 
Two Prices only: 29/6 or 27/6" (post Free!) 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG BBL 7046 
CANNONBALL ADDERLEY 

EJL 102*, 1261* 
CHET BAKER LAE 12018, 12044 


SIDNEY BECHET LAE 12010 
CHARLIE BARNET CLP 1143* 
BUNNY BERIGAN BBL 7086 


BOHEMIA AFTER DK. LTZ 15047 


BOUR. ST. ALLSTARS CLP 1121* 
BUDDY BREGMAN CLP 1154* . 
BOB BROOKMEYER _~_ LAE 12047 
CLIFFORD BROWN EJL 1260* 
SANDY BROWN TAP: 3 


DAVE BRUBECK _ BBL 7018, 7116 


RALPH BURNS 33CX 10017 
BYRD JAZZ 32-019 
AL CAIOLA HAC 2022 


D. CAREY/A. BILK, etc. TAP 1 
D. CAREY/M.MULLIGAN TAP 11 
JOE FINGERS CARR T 809* 
SERGE CHALOFF LAE 12052 
CHICAGO STYLE JAZZ _ BBL 7061 


CHRIS CONNOR HAK 2020 
BOB CORT SKIFFLE LK 4222* 
TADD DAMERON 32-034 
MILES DAVIS 32-028 


DIX. RHYTHM KINGS LTZ 15069 
FATS DOMINO ~ HAP 2041, 2052 


JIMMY DORSEY 
DOWN EAST 32-040 
PEE-WEE ERWIN HAA 2009 


FOUR FRESHMEN ETC. T 844* 
VIC FELDMAN TAP 8 
STAN GETZ 33CX 10000 
GEORGE GIRARD CLP 1123* 
HAPPY WANDERERS 32-031 
BILL HALEY HAF 2031 


LIONEL HAMPTON PDL 85002* 
BOBBY HENDERSON PPL 11007* 


WOODY HERMAN LAT 8092 
CALVIN JACKSON BBL 7084 
JAM SESSION 103* 
JAM SESSION EJL 1270* 
JAM SESSION 33CX 10008 
JAM SESSION 33CX 10043 


JAZZ AT THE F’MINGO TAP 5 
JAZZ INT/NATIONAL LAE 12029 


JAZZ MESSENGERS LTZ 15028 
JAZZ CONC. W. CST. 15045 
JAZZ WEST COAST LAE 12038 
JAZZ PICKERS EJL 1280* 
JAZZ STUDIO 4 LAT 8098 
J. J. JOHNSON BBL 7143 
HANK JONES LTZ 15014 
JUST JAZZ LAE 12001 
KENTON SIDESMEN _ LAE 12028 
GENE KRUPA CLP 1087* 
GENE KRUPA 33CX 10015 
LEE KONITZ 32-027 
LITTLE RICHARD HAC 2055 
MAT MATTHEWS LVA 9028 
THE MARINERS HAA 2007 


BILLY MAXTED HAA 2027 
MARION McPARTLAND _ T 895* 
MOD. JZ. GALLERY LTZ 15084 
MOD. JZ. AT R.F. HALL LK 4087* 


MOD. JZ. SCENE ’°56 TAP 2 
MOD. JZ. P/SPECTIVE BBL 7244 
GERRY MULLIGAN 1259" 
GERRY MULLIGAN _ LAE 12006 
JACK MONTROSE LAE 12042 
TURK MURPHY BBL 7095 
KEN MOULE LK 4192* 
MOVIE THEMES LVA 9006 
N.O. ALL STARS LAE 12013 
DAVE PELL HAK 2021 
DAVE PELL LTZ 15082 
OSCAR PETERSON MGG 606 
MEL POWELL PPL 11001* 
ELVIS PRESLEY CEP -1093* 
DON RENDELL NJL 7* 
NELSON RIDDLE 
JOE ROLAND LTZ 15005 
ROY & DIZ 33CX 10025, 10084 
BUDDY RICH CLP 1092* 
RONNIE SCOTT 32-001, 32-003 
RONNIE SCOTT BBL 7153 
LARRY SONN LVA 9040, 9048 
SAL SALVADOR HAN 2043 


SESSION AT MIDNIGHT NJL 3* 


GEORGE SHEARING T 943* 
TOMMY SHEPARD LVA 9046 
JOE SULLIVAN HAU 2011 


Note: Further details of any particular items from the above will be sent on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Send 1/3d now for our new and revised 16 page Special List! 


OVERSEAS READERS! Our Export Service is unbeatable! Write for details. 


All enquiries to: 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


THE*SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


* Inland Readers! * Our Record and Book Club will help you to balance your budget ! 
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THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


CONTEMPORARY 


LAC 12098 

BARNEY KESSEL PLAYS STANDARDS 
SPEAK LOW; LOVE IS HERE TO STAY; ON A 
SLOW BOAT TO CHINA; HOW LONG HAS 
THIS BEEN GOING ON; MY OLD FLAME: 
JEEPERS CREEPERS; BARNEYS BLUES; PRE- 
LUDE TO A KISS; A FOGGY DAY; YOU 
STEPPED OUT OF A DREAM; I DIDN’T KNOW 
WHAT TIME IT WAS; 64 BARS OF WILSHIRE. 


LAC 12157 

THE MUSIC OF BOB COOPER 
JAZZ THEME & VARIATIONS (SUNDAY 
MOOD: A BLUE PERIOD; HAPPY CHANGES: 
NIGHT STROLL; SATURDAY DANCE) EASY 
LIVING; DAY DREAM; SOMEBODY LOVES 
ME; CONFIRMATION: FRANKIE & JOHNNY. 


LAC 12172 
THE ARRIVAL OF VICTOR FELDMAN 
SERPENTS TOOTH; WALTZ IN A FLAT: 
_ CHASING SHADOWS; FLAMINGO; S’POSIN’: 
BEBOP: THERE IS NO GREATER LOVE: TOO 
BLUE; MINOR LAMENT: SATIN DOLL. 


LAC 12151 
LENNIE NIEHAUS: THE SEXTET 

THOU SWELL; I WISHED ON THE MOON: 
KNEE DEEP; FOND MEMORIES; TAKE IT 
FROM ME; BELLE OF THE BALL; AS LONG 
AS I LIVE; ILL WIND; THREE OF A KIND: 
ELBOW ROOM. 


EPV 1248 
CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 

I KNOW; SATIN DOLL; MR. JO JONES: 
SEPTEMBER SONG. 


EPV 1254 

THE JAZZ MESSENGERS 
TOUCHE; SAM YOU MADE THE BRIDGE TOO 
LONG. 


LAC 12k70:. 

THE MUSIC OF ORNETTE COLEMAN 
INVISIBLE; THE BLESSING; JAYNE; CHIPPIE; 
THE DISGUISE; ANGEL VOICE; ALPHA; 
WHEN WILL THE BLUES LEAVE; THE SPHINX. 


VOGUE 


LAE 12166 

CHARLIE MARIANO & JERRY 
DODGION SEXTET 
AFTER YOU’VE GONE; WHEN JOHNNY 
COMES MARCHING HOME; DEEP RIVER: 
TILL WE MEET AGAIN; K-K-K-KATY; TILL 
THE CLOUDS ROLL BY; OVER THERE; JA- 
DA; HELLO CENTRAL, GIVE ME NO MAN'S 
LAND. 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


LAG 12141 
BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 

WHEN THAT MIDNIGHT CHOO CHOO 

LEAVES FOR ALABAM; ST. JAMES INFIRM- 
ARY; HOME; AT THE DEVIL’S BALL; ST LOUIS 
BLUES; ANGRY; AIN’T GONNA GIVE YOU 
NONE OF MY JELLY ROLL; LOVE ME OR 
LEAVE ME; I WANT TO GO BACK TO MICHI- 
GAN: YOU CAN DEPEND ON ME: LIGHTS 
OUT BLUES. 


EPV 1251 
GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 

at Storyville 

BWEEBIDA BOBIDA; OPEN COUNTRY. 


EPV 1255 
RUSS FREEMAN & CHET BAKER 
SAY WHEN; AMBLIN’. 


EPV 1256 BUD SHANK QUARTET at Cal Tech. 


THE KING; MOONLIGHT IN VERMONT. 
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